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the storm broke in the Central Union organization and led, 

WORK. finally, to the receivership. On that date a special stockhold- 

If I were you, I would do everything I was asked ers’ meeting was to be held to authorize the sale of the com- 

to do. That is the way to get on in life. Did you pany. The injunction followed, and thereafter the long litiga- 


ever hear it said that he who takes care to do no 
more than he is paid for, will never be paid for more 
than he does? Go right in and do everything from 
sunrise to sunset and you will go right up all the 
What do you think of that?—William Jay 
Gaynor. 


time. 











The Central Union Case. 

The transfer of the Central Union Telephone Co. to the 
hands of three receivers, as decreed by the courts, is an im- 
portant event. It followed a revolt on the part of minority 
stockholders who—in plain English—had become weary of 
having their property made the foot ball of the Bell interests. 
The disclosures made in the suit, which terminated in the re- 
ceivership, would incline the public to believe that, in the future 
management of the Central Union, these receivers will be care- 
ful to steer a safe course and keep away from the rocks and 
reefs that are responsible for the condition of the company 
today. 

Those who have followed the case closely, believe that the 
iogic of the situation tends to make the Central Union almost 
an Independent company, as it should be—if the courts’ actions 
are logically followed out—practically liberated from the domi- 
nation of the Bell interests. If the welfare of Central Union 
stockholders is the sole consideration of the receivers, the lat- 
ter should cease the 4%4 per cent. payments to the Bell, and 
should buy supplies in the open market, where the best terms 
are obtainable. Furthermore, the receivership should bring 
about connection with both Independent and Bell companies 
within the Central Union territory. It should also, with the aid 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, obtain a fair share of 
toll earnings, instead of taking whatever “short end of the deal” 
the Bell has seen fit to give the Central Union in the past. 

Tt is just a year ago—February 11, 1913, to be exact—that 


tion in which the evils of non-resident ownership were fully 
exposed. 

The history of the case has proved again that the theory of 
local ownership and operation of telephone plants is the correct 
one. TELEPHONY has always urged this policy, and believes that 
its adoption, and the further plan of all companies buying ap- 
paratus and supplies in the open market, will go far toward 
clearing up the telephone situation. 

If the Bell interests divorce the Western Electric Co., they 
will escape much fault-finding in their own camp and among 
telephone men generally. Besides—and this is by no means an 
unimportant consideration—the Bell will thereby prove to the 
federal authorities that its action in parting company with the 
Western union was sincere and showed a dispositon to play 


fair. 





The Value of Records. 

That records have a value in practically all parts of the 
conduct of every business is now quite generally admitted. 
It is just as true of the telephone business as of other in- 
dustries. 
quite essential to proper and efficient operation. 


Each department finds that certain records are 
The ac- 
counting department is only one branch which keeps rec- 
ords, the credit department needs them, while the business- 
getting branch finds them of great value, as does also the 
advertising department. 

The various departments, interested in the operation of 
the business, find that they rely more and more upon rec- 
ords. They are as indispensable to the engineers as to 
those in charge of the operating room. Not only are rec- 
ords used in the operating room, but the wire chief’s de- 
cartment finds that it must keep complete records in order 
to perform work most efficiently. On other pages of this 
issue Mr. Kinsley describes various forms which are in- 
cluded in the records of the wire chief’s department. 
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Sand and Imagination 
By HERBERT KAUFMAN 


Where nature is most lavish, men are usually most lazy. 

Whenever providence renders living easy, humans are prone not to bestir them- 
selves. 

The bare, scrawny, rugged, barren areas—the parched and colorless stretches of 
the earth—are apt to produce the most inventive personalities. 

Sterile surroundings foster fertile brains; tropical abundance dissuades effort. 

Folks who can stretch their arms and lay hold of dinner, have little incentive to 
stretch their minds and lay hold of a principle or an idea. 

Need is the chief inventor of progress. 

Intellects go flat as the land grows fat. 

In proportion as soils are rich and fields and forests are virginly prolific, you will en- 
counter happy-go-lucky improvident persons. 

The habit of having to scrape for scraps, trains the senses to alertness. 

Men compelled to rely upon their own powers for adequate subsistence, invariably 
overrun the mark and employ their necessity-sharpened wits upon further and greater 
problems than the mere raising of food. 

Great builders and men of vision are rarely met in scenes of opulent flora. 

Fancy does not flourish on fertility—rather on hunger. 

The inventive faculty responds readiest to the urge of want. Comfort drugs enter- 
prise. Had the garden of Eden remained in the family, there is little likelihood that 
civilization would be half so far advanced. 

- The greatest orange district in America was once an arid stretch in which only sage 
brush and reptiles prospered. Thousands of prospectors, lusting for E] Dorados, tramped 
over the site of a vegetable mine whose yield was destined to surpass the output of 
the richest mineral lodes. 

None of them considered the possibility of “‘transmuting’’ the burning sand into 
groves of golden fruit, until a late-comer looked up into the hills and wondered what 
would happen if he could bring the water down to the scorched acres. 

He mixed imagination with the sands, built irrigating ditches, and started a grove 
of orange trees. 

Nature is always ready to do her best for those who help her out. Brains are the 
most efficient of all fertilizers. It takes sand and imagination to accomplish anything 


worth while. 


Copyright by Herbert Kaufman. 
































Records for Efficient Handling of Trouble Reports 


Forms and Equipment for the Repair Clerk—Common Code Letters Used for Subscriber and Switchboard 
Trouble—Trouble Classifications—Routine for Handling Reports and 
Entries to be Made on the Record Forms 


By W. W. Kinsley, Jr. 


An economical and efficient handling of trouble reports is 
necessary in a well conducted telephone system. ‘These re- 
ports should be so treated that duplication of records will not 
be needed and that all reports will be at once accessible. It 
is desirable also to have entered in these trouble records, mem- 
oranda of all other work that is done on the line. This ar- 
ticle will outline a system that is now in. satisfactory opera- 
tion. ee 

The repair clerk’s routine provides for handling many kinds 
of trouble and orders. Some of these are infrequently re- 
ported, but they are none the less important. Space will only 
permit an outline of a few of these routines and it will be 
left to the individual to extend the general method to care for 
the special cases as they arise. 

Trouble is reported to the repair clerk by the subscriber, by 
some one of the operating force, or is found by one of the 
maintenance workmen. When the repair clerk is not on duty, 
reports are received by some one of the operating force as- 
signed to that work and a temporary record is made on a 
white ticket shown in Fig. 1. These tickets are later treated 
by the repair clerk as original reports, and in the case of 
“subscriber’s trouble” are then destroyed. The method of 
handling “switchboard trouble” will be taken up later. 

The repair clerk’s file consists of a specially constructed 
desk arranged to give ample trouble card vertical filing space, 
a writing space, some drawer space and necessary telephone 
facilities. This desk is located alongside the test desk, as the 
cards can then be readily passed between the repair clerk and 
the tester. The repair clerk is provided with a regular oper- 
ator’s chest set so that she may have both hands free for find- 
ing and filing cards, for making entries on them as well as 
on her record sheet, and for doing other necessary work. 
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Fig. 1. Trouble Ticket—Fig. 2. 

When a report of trouble is received, the clerk, while talk- 
ing to the person making the report, finds and removes the 
proper card, Figs. 5 and 6, from the file and enters the report 
in the proper spaces. At the time of removing the card, a 
plain place card of a special color is inserted in its place. The 
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Repair Clerk’s Check Sheet—Fig. 3. 


color used indicates to whom the card is given. If the card 


is out, reference is made to the check sheet and if it is found 
that a case of trouble has already been reported, the person 
making the report will be so notified. 

For the purpose of saving space, code letters are used but 











Repair Clerk’s Desk Showing Telephone and Card Facillties. 


the total number is kept as. low as possible so that they may 
be readily memorized by those using them. Seme of the 
more common ones which are in use are the following: 


SWITCHBOARD TROUBLE. 


C.B.—Cord broken. 
C.O.—Cuts out. 


SUBSCRIBER TROUBLE. 


B. D. R.—Bell don’t ring. 
B.I.—Bell interference. 
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Repair Clerk’s Semi-Monthly Report. 


B.K.R.—Bell keeps ringing. F.—Flashing. 
C.R.O.—Can’t raise the office. F. B. T—False busy test. 
C. B. H.—Can’t be heard. G. G.—Generator gone. 
C. H.—Can’t hear. K. S.—Key sticks. 
C.O.—Cuts out. N. F.—No flash. 

D. A.—Don’t answer. N.G.—No guard. 
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F. D.—False disconnect. 

G. T.—Genérator-trouble. 

M. P. B.—Mouthpiece broken. 
N.—Noisy. 
Per—Permanent. 

R. B—Receiver broken. 
W.D—Wires down. 
Xed.—Crossed. 


After the report is entered, an entry is made on the check 
sheet, Fig. 2, of the telephone number. Entry of the last two 
digits of the number, only, are necessary, as the column in 
which the entry is made indicates the first two digits of a 
four-figure number. Each duplicate report is indicated by 
placing a dot in the space with the number. Such other 
codes as may be thought necessary should also be entered 
on the check sheet. Some of these special codes are: 


O. B—Opal broken. 
P.D.T.—Permanent dis- 
connect while talking. 


Blue circle around the number indicates a verbal report of 
trouble from the general superintendent. 

Red circle around the number indicates a written report re- 
ceived by the general manager. 

Blue check mark indicates that the subscriber wishes to be 
called when the case is O. K. This check mark is crossed off 
after calling back. . 

C. O. indicates that the chief operator: wishes to be called 
when the case is O. K. 

Mgr. indicates that the manager wishes to be called when 
the case is O. K. 


Switchboard trouble calls for a slight change in routine on 
account of its varied nature. When a report is received a 
blue ticket similar in form to Fig. 1, is made out and the 
report is entered in a blank space on the check sheet. When 
the case is cleared, the trouble found is entered on the ticket 
by the repairman and is returned to the repair clerk. She 
crosses the case from her sheet, enters the entire case on the 
proper card and forwards the ticket to the testman to be in- 
cluded in his daily report. When the trouble on a subscriber’s 
line is cleared, the tester makes the proper entries on the card 
and on the maintenance check sheet, and returns it to the 
repair clerk. She crosses the number off her check sheet, calls 
back anyone indicated on her sheet, removes the place card, 
and refiles the trouble card. 

At the close of the day’s work, the cases on the check sheet 
will be totaled under the heads “carried,” “subscriber’s 
trouble,” “written complaints from general manager,” “verbal 
complaints from general superintendent,” “duplicate reports” 
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Fig. 4. Maintenance Check Sheet—Fig. 5. 








and “called back.” The number of cases carried will check 
with those still held by the tester and will be shown on the 
next day’s sheet in red. 

When a case is reported by the operating force of one office 
to the force in another office, a serial check number, as shown 


Subscriber’s Trouble C ard—Fig. 6. 
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at the top of the sheet, is given. Space is provided to show 
check numbers received from other offices. 

‘A semi-monthly summary of these daily check sheets is 
made on the form shown in Fig. 3. 

The tester has a check sheet on his desk that is used to keep 
track of the men reporting to him, of the trouble handled 
and of any other records that may seem to be necessary. Re- 
ferring to Fig. 4, it will be seen that the first case of trouble 
cared for by J. Smith was on telephone 116. It was O. K.’ed 
by him at 8:30 a. m. and was classified as 4A trouble. A 
tally of one case of 4A trouble was made at the bottom of 
the sheet under the heading “actual subscriber’s instrument.” 
On the next case a carfare was used, as shown by the check 
mark. The various kinds of classifications of trouble might 
include : 


SUBSCRIBER’S STATION. CENTRAL OFFICE. 


Inside wire. Frames. 
Instrument. Subscriber’s line. 
Protector. Office. 

Branch exchange switchboard. Trunks. 


OuTsIDE PLANT. Came O. K. anp Test O. K 


Drop. By outside repairman. 
Route. By switchboard repairman. 
Fuse in pole box. By tester. 

Fuse in junction box. Came O. K. 


Building terminal. Circuit duplicate. 


Outside pole terminal. 
Outside junction box terminal. 
Cable. 


Each of these classifications is further divided so as to show 
whether the trouble found was causing actual trouble or was 
only a miscellaneous maintenance condition which needed at- 
tention. 

“Came O. K.’s” are counted by the repair clerk and the 
total given to the tester at the close of the day, to be included 
in his report. They are not included in the general summary 
of cases reported and cleared. On party lines, trouble is fre- 
quently reported on individual stations when the actual trouble 
found affects the whole circuit. In such cases the duplicate 


reports are counted as “circuit duplicates” and are not in- 
cluded in the total cases shown in the tester’s daily report. 
The totals on his check sheet will then not check with the 
total on the repair clerk’s check sheet, unless proper allow- 
ances are made. 

The check sheet is also used to keep track of the construc- 
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Circuit Trouble Card. 








tion orders that are completed, and when there is space, the 
time of the men not reporting to the tester is entered in place 
of using a separate time book. 

A semi-monthly report is made of the trouble as classified 
and also of the cases reported and carried. 








February 14, 1914. 


When a telephone is installed, the order is O. K.’ed by the 
tester and is then passed to a clerk, who makes out trouble 
cards for the repair clerk’s file. An ordinary subscriber’s card 
is shown in Fig. 5. All of the preliminary entries are made 
in ink with the exception of those that are not permanent, 
such as the cable pair used. 

Should a new circuit be started, then a circuit card, Fig. 6, 


PAIR 


TRUNK NAME 


CORD NO. ORDER NO. 


CABLE | PAIR PINS TERMINAL LOCATION. 


SPECIAL CQUIPMENT. 


TEST TROUBLE FOUND 


TELEPHONY 
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The exterior of this building within a building, will take 
the form of a huge curved map of the United States with the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The map will be transparent 
and illuminated from the back with moving lights showing 
the progress and development of telephone and telegraph 
service. It is to be painted in beautiful colors giving the 
impression of a birdseye view of the country, with its rivers, 


TROUBLE | LOCATION OF 


TROUBLE FOUNO 
TERMINAL. 


SYOLINGNOS 


Fig. 7. Trunk Trouble Card—Fig. 8. Cable Trouble Card. 


has to be made up in addition to the subscriber’s card. As 
fast as subscriber’s stations are added to the circuit, addi- 
tional entries are made on the circuit card. 

Trunk cards, Fig. 7, order wire cards, branch exchange 
switchboard and extension cards, private line cards, etc., are 
all made up in a similar way. 

A special card, Fig. 8, is used for cable trouble. When 
trouble is located by the repairman in a definite section of 
cable, it is entered on this card and then the case is- turned 
over to the cable repairman to be cleared. The individual 
subscriber or other cards are kept attached to the cable card 
until the case is cleared. If the cable is a large one, it is 
generally desirable to make out a number of cards for the 
entire cable, assigning sections of the cable to separate cards. 

A convenient size of card has been found to be 5% ins. x 
8 ins. The check sheets are 11 ins. x 18 ins. and the trouble 
tickets 3 ins. x 5 ins. The reverse of all cards is ruled for 
further trouble entries. 

All construction orders concerning a station are entered on 
its card both at the top and in the trouble record space. 
Cable changes are shown under “trouble found” and the pen- 
cil record at the top is changed. Special work, such as gen- 
eral inspections, re-runs of wire and changes of equipment for 
maintenance reasons, are entered but are not counted as 
trouble. 

When a card is filled a new one is written up and the old 
one filed in a dead file. The cards for stations that have 
been removed are placed in the dead file after having the 
proper order records entered on them. 





Telephone and Telegraph at Panama Pacific Exposition. 

A moving picture auditorium, seating 300 persons, to be 
erected within the Palace of Liberal Arts, for the illustra- 
tion of the interesting features of the telephone and telegraph 
service and for the demonstration of the long distance tele- 
phone, is to constitute a part of the elaborate and intensely 
interesting exhibit of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. and the Western Union Telegraph Co. at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition. 


lakes, mountains, fertile valleys and arid plains. The large 
cities will be picked out with jeweled lights, and the minor 
cities and towns in lights of lower value. 

Within will be found one of the most interesting and highly 
educational exhibits of the entire exposition, comprising the 
original forms of telephones and transmitters, including the 
first telephone over which human speech was transmitted by 
Professor Alexander Graham Bell; the growth of the tele- 
phone and telegraph throughout the United States illustrated 
in five-year periods since 1880; the laying and splicing of 
submarine and underground cables; battery and power plants 
in operation; illustrations of simultaneous telephony and 
telegraphy over the same wire, showing methods ‘of trans- 
mitting three telephone and eight telegraph messages simul- 
taneously over four wires without interference; printing tele- 
grams in various forms, including the short line printers and 
stock tickets; cable service, with methods of siphon record- 
ing; telegraph time service, showing methods of simultane- 
ous transmission from Washington and time signals through- 
out the country; and illustrations of the manufacture of 
cables, wires and the winding of magnets. 

From the auditorium, visitors from the Atlantic Coast will 
be enabled to talk over the wire more than 3,900 miles in 
length to their home town. The exhibit will be connected 
with 7,782,000 telephones in the United States, located in 
70,000 places. During the ten months in which the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition will remain open, it is esti- 
mated that hundreds of thousands of visitors will inspect this 
remarkable exhibit, which will be especially educational. 





Manitoba Government Telephone Report Shows Surplus. 
The surplus on the operation of government telephones in 
the province of Manitoba, for the year ending November 20, 
1913, is shown by the report of the Hon. Hugh Armstrong, 
provincial treasurer, to be $30,265. The total revenue for the 
year is quoted as $1,707,150; net earnings, $437,240; and inter- 
est charges, $406,975. The report also details large expenditure 
on new construction during the year, as well as a general in- 
crease in the salaries of employes throughout the system. 





Telephony—Past and Future 


The Local Issue—Its Economic Reason 






By J. C. Kelsey 


General Hancock in the presidential campaign of 1880, made 
the classic remark that the tariff was only a local issue. 

His remark was received with derision, and the public, in- 
stead of heeding the truism, rushed madly on through the vari- 
ous mazes of a high protective tariff, believing that it was all 
for everybody’s good. 

The world at that time had not reached the age of specialism 
or individualism. Everything was seen through a pair of gen- 
eral rose-colored spectacles. It was thought that special priv- 
ilege was necessary, but it proved to be a frozen Viper, 
which being warmed on the public bosom, stung its ben- 
efactor. 


As the world rushed into specialty, each man, or group of 
men, had nothing to do but to study the features of their call- 
ing. They separated the world into its component parts, and 
became interested in but one component. Each component 
measured its blessings and sorrows, its privileges and its equali- 
ties. 

Pretty soon, men learned to realize that unreasoning protec- 
tion meant special privilege to some and a burden to others. 
Bye and bye, it grew into the public mind that special privilege, 
or discrimination, was contrary to the broad principle of lib- 
erty. ' 

They have learned that discrimination is a cowardly and 
murderous weapon, and that it must be removed from human 
hands because it is dangerous. In other words, the world has 
learned that tariff is a local issue. 


General Hancock knew of the telephone. Of course, neither 
he nor any other man at that time, appreciated the latent power 
in the telephone. 

The telephone came into the world under the standard of 
monopoly—special privilege and discrimination, if you please, 
because monopoly offers the rankest form of discrimination; 
because it taxes the many for the few. 

Men learned to believe early that the telephone was a natural 
monopoly, and that no human being, without antecedents from 
Plymouth Rock, had any right or privilege to enter into the 
apparently divine mysteries of the telephone. 

Had the world not begun to think about this time, I have 
no doubt that you and I would not be here, much less being 
engaged in the telephone business. 

The world began to think—to expand. It began to find that 
an old-fashioned day was too short. It could not get the 
work done, and it found that the telephone was needed. 

In every town and hamlet came the demand for the telephone. 
It seemed as if the world had suddenly discovered its useful- 
ness. 

Then came the clash with the divine right idea—the right 
to go into the telephone business at all. But you went into the 
telephone business just the same, and you have watched the 
fur fly ever since. 


As the demand for the telephone came on, it did not miss the 
Bell company—they had all they could do to meet their own 
demands. 

But the old idea of divine right could not be easily over- 
turned. The old idea of natural monopoly was terribly ingrown 
into the minds of the New England owners, and nothing short 
of a major operation seemed worth while. 


But the public mind was beginning to think. They did not 
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like the sound of the word monopoly, so the Bell interests cast 
about for a substitute for the hateful word. And out of their 
deliberation came the word “universal,” and with it, the com- 
panion pieces “interdependent” and “intercommunicating.” 

For nearly five years, the industrial war waged about us, and 
it seemed, for a time, as if the all-devouring universal monster 
would soon reach into every nook and cranny and drive us 
out. 


But all this time there was another idea—an idea that after 
all, the telephone business had its great differences. In other 
words, there were places where it seemed logical for the 
universally ambitious Bell company to control, and places 
where it should not. 

So it came to pass that men began to apply General Han- 
cock’s definition of the tariff to the telephone: That the tele- 
phone was at best a local issue; each company a local prob- 
lem; and that a universal ownership could not be, because 
it could not assimilate all its problems economically. 


Today, every telephone man knows that universal control and 
ownership of telephones is impossible. 

The reason is not physical or governmental. It is purely an 
economic reason, and is based upon one great lone fact—the 
increasing cost per telephone. 

Not only does it cost more to operate 5,000,000 telephones 
than it does 4,000,000, but the rate of earning on 5,000,000 tele- 
phones is bound to be less. 

Today, 5,000,000 Bell telephones are operated at a profit of 
a little over $9 per station. Tomorrow, 10,000,000 Bell tele- 
phones would be operated at a loss. 


Today, 5,000,000 Bell telephones are operated at a cost of 
$30; 10,000,000 universal telephones would cost $40 per tele- 
phone to operate. 

Today, the Bell system earns $40 per telephone; tomorrow, it 
will not be more because the public will not pay more. The 
distance from the exchange increases as well, which means, of 
course, increased cost of construction, or greater investment. 


So the time has come to meet conditions squarely. If the 
Bell system proposes to reach a list of 10,000,000 telephones, it 
must install them in large communities, where the disposition 
to pay the increasing cost meets with decreasing resistance. 

In other words, the broad and only way for a universal 
monopoly is in places such as New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
etc., where people pay $50 average without complaint. 

It must stay out of the small community. That community 
must be served by the local interests. 


Each telephone of a universal telephone system must bear 
its share of the total burden. 

No universal telephone can be exempted from this general 
charge. If each telephone must bear this charge, this puts tele- 
phone service into a small community which costs $30 a year 
to furnish. The people of the community must either pay this 
cost of $30 as well as a return on the investment, or do with- 
out telephone service. 

It is not human for any industrial concern to give service 
below cost—it will either charge above cost, or remove from 
the community. 

True, we do have Bell telephones in communities still giv- 
ing $1.50 and $1 service, but that is due to the emergencies 
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of policies, competition, etc. 
away from this condition. 
forth, I do believe. 


But the tendency is to get 
The order has sincerely gone 


Naturally this leaves the duty of giving telephone service to 
the institution which is economically fit to give that service, 
and yet make a reasonable profit. 


That means the locally owned Independent telephone plant— 


free from a share of the burdens of a universal system—which 
can serve the public at a cost ranging from $9 to $20, and a 
return upon a relatively small invesment. 

It means also that the local community can afford to pay a 
rate which enables you to pay a profit. 

No community can afford to pay such rates as to produce an 
average earning of $50 per telephone, but it can afford to pay 
the local industry from $18 to $24 and in some places pos- 
sibly $27 to $30. 


With the realization of our proper places in the industrial 
world, has come an era of peace. 

No longer does the press bureau put out stories of failure, 
disaster and loss. No longer do they try to destroy. The 
whole idea today is to conserve before it is too late, and best 
of all, it is not too late. 

I did feel that the universal idealists would never cease fight- 
ing until ruin stared them in the face. But I was wrong, for 
idealism has given way to a most practical materialism. 

Instead of waiting for insolvency to step in with cruel hand 
and put an end to the folly of useless conquest, the realization 
of its folly has come while we are still solvent. 


The telephone war has been a spectacular one and an ex- 
pensive one. 

Its losses would have wrecked an ordinary business, but the 
telephone business has pocketed its losses, and is facing the fu- 
ture on a basis which will slowly but surely recoup itself. 

There have been other wars, and foolish wars. 

The telephone is not alone in its follies. We have had rail- 
road wars. People have ridden from Chicago to Denver for 
$4, with meals thrown in, and a good cigar following each one. 

Railroads were fighting among themselves. That is quite 
different from fighting a trolley line—and they have done that, 
too. 

Nearly every industry has had its weak spots, and so has ours. 


The great question now is whether we will learn from ex- 
perience. 

I can’t blame the Bell company for making the fight, defend- 
ing its property and protecting its name. I don’t blame them 
for the manner of conduct—war is hell, you know—they felt 
imposed upon. 

But we can blame them, if they have taken no leafs from 
the book of experience for future behavior. And yet we will 
find that, if they do not keep faith, it will be more pity than 
blame, because they will be the sufferer. 


The telephone conditions of today have made a split in the 
Independent telephone camp. The condition reminds me some- 
what of a homeopathic and an allopathic physician working to- 
gether to save a patient’s life: 

Each doctor works in his own way, yet the opinions of each 
of the other would not bear printing. 

Both telephone associations mean well. 
wasted. 

The old association is proceeding on a homeopathic basis—to 
deal with symptoms as they see them—while the new associa- 
tion: still believes in the old method—and it is a good one, too. 

So there is nothing to worry about in the situation. 

The Bell company has no reason to feel humiliated by the 
turn of events. Their proposal to the government was volun- 
tary and undoubtedly for their good. 


No effort has been 
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The Independent companies have no reason to feel exultant, 
except over the fact that from now on common sense and not 
false pride is the important factor in the telephone world. 

Independent telephone men need not be discouraged because 
the leaders have come to the parting of-the ways. You know 
that some horses will not pull together, but will break their 
necks pulling separately. 


Concurrent with the new thought of the world, its hatred of 
discrimination, inequality and falsity, came the idea of state 
and government control. 

Nearly every state has a regulatory body, and some of 
them have handed down some excellent decisions, too. 

The day is not far ahead when rebates and such inequalities 
will be a thing of the past, and this is the very situation you 
most desire. You have had to fight these very hydra-headed 
monsters and have defeated them, long before the public awak- 
ened. 


The state commissions are your friends. They are your 
stockholders’ most welcome friends. They have been organized 
to protect your stockholder. They are not your enemies. 

I know some of you have rebelled at some so-called invasion 
of your rights, but no right is sacred which involves the least 
injustice to your neighbor. And further, no right can be con- 
sidered sacred that has even the appearance of injustice toward 
him. 


The more you delay them, the more you delay yourself. 
They stand for fairness and justice. If you fear those two vir- 
tues, you had better retire from the field before you are en- 
gulfed in the tide of indignation against those who offend. 

Remember, too, that no other walk in life has a guarantee 
of profit as a public utility. You are going to be compelled 
to make a profit. How many occupations have this special 
advantage? 


Through this whole industrial battle, you have had your 
standard bearer. TELEPHONY comes to you once a week unfail- 
ingly, and within its covers are items of interest to you, in- 
dustriously gathered from all over the world. 

I know that you have at times disagreed with its writers, 
but if you go into close analysis, you will find that TELEPHONY 
has always fought a clean and logical battle for your justifica- 
tion and existence. 


There is another force—that is the Independent telephone 
manufacturer. 

His way has not been necessarily a pathway of roses. He 
has striven to please and to my mind has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful—and he has been patient, too. 

Remember, that he has his difficulties; that he has his han- 
dicaps; and that you must be patient, too. 


For you, the war has ceased. For the Independent tele- 
phone manufacturers, the war has not even let up a moment. 

The curse of the interlocking directorate has yet to be broken. 
With the credit of the Bell company behind them, with their 
exclusive patronage as well, and with the watchful assistance 
of every Bell employe gathering information which no one else 
can get, the Bell factory has come into our commercial lives 
with a great advantage over us. 

I do not at this time intend to go into detail about this un- 
fair condition, but leave it to the fairness that invariably in- 
habits the mind and heart of man. 


You are in the best business in the world. You have run 
the gauntlet and now stand upright without the fear of up- 
raised club. 


Your business is the most desirable of all. You have paid 
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your debts with better speed and spirit than any other industry. 

The past is forgotten. It is not unpleasant, although it may 
not have been as profitable as it should. 

The future awaits you with not a cloud in the sky. You are 
a Home company—a local pride—and your brother citizens will 
never go back on you either morally or financially, if you ren- 
der as good a stewardship to a good business as it deserves. 

Keep your property up, keep your house in order, and you 
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will never have reason to think or to say that you are in the 
wrong business. 
Don’t look back! 
nature. 
Lot’s wife tried it. She even liked old Sodom. She is a 
pillar of salt even unto this day. 


It is bad business, even if it is human 


MORAL: The telephone is the best business on earth. 


Annual Reports of Independent Telephone Companies 


Statements Given Out by Independent Telephone Companies in Various Parts of the Country Relative to Their 
Operations During the Past Year—Reports Show Increase in Earnings, Subscribers 
and Equipment—Reports Published in Local Papers 


Annual Report of La Crosse Telephone Co. 

Wis., has 
issued its comparative balance as reproduced here- 
with, as of December 31, 1913, and December 13, 1912, with 
statement of income and expenses for the 12 months end- 


The La Crosse Telephone Co., of La Crosse, 


sheet, 


ing December 31, 1913, under the system of accounts pre- 


scribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The total telephone operating revenues are shown to be 
$75,098, 


and the total operating, expenses $54,434, leaving 


30,000 and the average expense of each call 0.006 or a 
The number 
and the total 
December 


trifle more than % cent for each local call. 


527 


of telephones increased in the 12 months 
connected to the exchange service 


5,237. 


number 
33, 3658, 


on 
was 





Annual Report of Fairmont Telephone Co. 
At the recent annual meeting of the Fairmont Telephone 
Co., of Fairmont, Minn., Manager Fred A. Roepke re- 





1. H. MOULTON, President 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1913, AND DEC. 31, 1912. 


F. P. HIXON, Vice President 


Annual Statement of La Crosse Telephone Co. 


“THE NEW PHONWE”’ 


Comparative Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1913, and December 13, 1912, with statement of Income and Expenses for the 12 months ending 
December 31, 1913, under accounts prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 














ASSETS 
Dec. 31, 1913 Dec. 31, 1912 
Fixed Vapital installed (Plant) $276,637.67 $263,528.30 
Less Reserve for Accrued Devreciation 81,178.83 65,952.04 
Net Fixed Capital Installed $195,458 84 $197,636.26 
Construction Work in Progress 1,746.56 
Investment Securities (Other Tel. Stocks & Bonds). 11,795.09 3,700.00 
WORKING ASSETS— 
Cash $ 460.66 $3,238.87 
Employe's Working Funds - 21.00 
Bills Receivable 1,700.00 1,700.00 
Due from Subscribers, Exc 2,078.30 1,400.50 
Due from Subscribers, Toll —— = 39.28 
Misc. Accounts Receivable 1,805.3 : 
Miateriais and Supplies ~ 8,492. rH 14,590.70 8,450.23 14,837.88 
DEFERRED DEBIT ITEMS— 
Prepaid Insurance $ 186.64 $ 302.92 
Prepaid Directory Expense ....... 146.63 74.00 
Siigewbnass 40.79 112.28 489.20 












374.06 


$223,966.18 


W. F. GOODRICH, Sec’y & Treas. 


DIRECTORS: 
1. H. MOULTON 
F. P. HIXON 
GEO. H. GORDON 
LC. COLMAN 
W. F. GoopRICH 


OPERATING INCOME— 











Service R $72,265.25 
ay Service Revenues, (net) 2,276.06 
Miscellaneous Operating Revenues 456.50 
Total Telephone Operating Revenues $75,087.81 
OPERATING EXPENSE ACCOUNTS— 
Maintenance Expenses ..................- $29,976.89 
I Sinn as since ke ven spe accesoe 10,119.80 
tia ackec awe pi pgunes sd cawaddewaeeneunen te 5,581.76 
GTM = scensccacscvevccrscecoonss 8,755.44 
Total Operating Expenses .............. ($54,493.89 
Net Telephone Operating Revenues ........ $20,663.92 
U I . seine osleee $ 622.63 
Taxes Assignable to Operations » 2,132.29 2,754.92 
Operating Income . $17,909.00 


NON. OPERATING REVENUES— 


etessavcesvcs $ 260.32 























Total Assets eoccnnasute $216,663.34 
. LIABILITIES 
NE oc ce na Windbedeesacsecnedee ..$ 50,000.00 $ 50,000.00 
Preferred Stock issued . 131,400.00 129,850.00 
WORKING LIABILITIES- P 
Bills Payable 31,700.00 29,700.00 
ACCRUED LIABILITIES— 
Taxes, Interest and Miscellaneous 2,004.06 1,768.67 
DEFERRED ‘CREDIT ITEMS— 
Employes Compensation Reserve 757.25 500. 
Corporate Surplus Unappropriated 8,103.85 4,844.67 
Total Liabilities ......... $223,965.16 $216,663.34 
EXTENT OF EXCHANGE SERVICE 
Number of Telephones in service December 31, 1912... ... 4,807 
I a aa od oak dn pened Ra enbeneasgadn eta nceenaiopees 527 





Number of Telephones in service December 31, 1913. .............. oe 
Number of telephones owned by oes for which no toll charge is made for connections 403 
Total number of teleph ted to Exchange System Dec. 31, 1913 renseeannean ae 


J. M. STORKERSON, Superintendent. 








Total Non-Operating Revenues .. 998.67. 
Gross Income ............. ‘31 8,207.67 
DEDUCTIONS FROM GROSS INCOME— 

errr oe ‘ ee .-. $ 162.48 

SE ccc-cnntes beeevans ddnsogceesarecedenceceseses 1,795.34 1,957.82 
ED Ktecundstenncdacctensbodoses cs . amid $16,949.85 

DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME— 

Dividend Appropriations of Income 13,182.19 
Surplus .. $ 3,817.66 
Adjustments 558.48 
Ee ID oon ince ncccccetpssceccecenses $ 3,250.18 


. 30,000 


Average Number of calls daily 
Average Expense of each loca! call 0.006 or a trifle more than ¥, cent for each local call. 






W. F. GOODRICH, Manager. 











Statement Published 


in La Crosse, Wis., 





net telephone operating revenues of $20,664. This amount 
is reduced by uncollectable operating revenues and taxes 
assignable to operations, to $17,909, which is in turn in- 
creased by non-operating revenues to $18,908. Deductions 
of rent and interest leave a net income of $16,950. Of 
this sum $13,132 was used for dividends. The final net 
surplus is shown as $3,259. 

During the year the average number of calls daily was 





Newspapers Showing Financial Returns of La Crosse Telephone Co. for 1912 and 1913. 


ported a very profitable year for the company. New switch- 
boards were installed at Sherburn and Ceylon and _ the 
line between Jackson and Lakefield was overhauled. In 
order to increase the switchboard capacity and cable room 
in Fairmont to handle the increase of business a harmonic 
frequency converter was installed providing selective serv- 
ice for at least four telephones on one line. The company 
has very few complaints from subscribers as to service 
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given and during the year 92 new subscribers were added in 
Fairmont and 23 new subscribers on the company’s farm 

















lines. The annual statement of the company, as of Janu- 

ary 1, 1914, is as follows: 

ASSETS. 
investment in plant Jan. 1, 1018.........00ccessoececd 52,135 
Plant improvements during 1913 ...............-- 2,846 
TOE GEAME BCCOMDE 6.262 Seis ct cibickcdasewnne $54,981 
AMlowanee f0F GeEDTECIATION 2.0666 kcccsccecsenncne 3,128 
Baas PIM ACCOUME oo... i Sicce ic aseeeen $51,853 
TO COE. ono skcitne seer esesicvinrenneduas 590 
I rg ate closer cr a ele tart Gores aesuercacia rors erate TAR RIND 662 
UM CMS oars ra acer en ia aaah ge acer ala agra erates ai cbenahetawtetote 330 
NINN a nl ocg grate asda e caararaewia aepale ete 186 
NN ON CN kaso sine eis Siew ln sins ow orotate 6,500 
RE II ae ec e  '2 2 a aca desidl Cia lorshiw  ewtwiauetelalealeieiea ts 2,812 
NI inn a: cinscins ce ai didiasaivesic ses ees seer 79 
$63,012 
LIABILITIES 

el UE rer rere pre r te ter $48,210 
Coupons outstanding ..............cccccccccccscccccecs 138 
De SOOM oa pico ce encwasenssclsee sivas ecg vases 374 
Dividends payable Feb. 1st, 1914 ..........--.--5- 5,785 
eg REE at eA ert reer er er 8,505 
$63,012 
iis Bet WB inns oc sik ccc cae cacdccnsecsetenss $25,202 
Expenses for 2918 .......ccccccscccccsccccscceces $11,954 
Allowed for depreciation ..........ccccccccecccees 3,128 
Atlowed for reserve fad. .<.......0.0.6 0 sicccisies és ccceseais 1,442 
Dividend paid Aug. 1st, 1913 ............--eeeeeee 2,893 
Dividend declared Jan. tet, 1914 ......06.2..00000 5,785 
$25,202 
The officials of the company are as follows: A. L. Ward, 


president and treasurer; R. J. McCaddan, vice-president; F. 
A. Roepke, manager; M. J. Aldrich, secretary. 





Annual Report of Federal Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Federal Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., at Buffalo, the entire directorate was re-elected, 
with the addition of William W. Reilley. The board of di- 
rectors now stands as follows: Charles Adsit, William H. 
Andrews, Arthur D. Bissell, Martin Cary, Walter P. Cooke, 
David M. Cowan, Frederick C. Gratwick, Robert R. Hefford, 
Burt G. Hubbell, Clark L. Ingham, Bert L. Jones, Andrew 
Langdon, J. B. Wall, H. H. Littell, John Markle, George D. 
Morgan, Charles Mosier, Henry H. Persons, John W. Robinson, 
W. W. Miller, W. W. Reilley. 

The annual report of President Burt G. Hubbell reflected 
a healthy. prosperous condition of affairs, with many extensions 
planned. He cited the investigations and tests that led up 
to the adoption of the automatic telephone system now being 
installed by the Federal company and said the approval of 
the public of the city was hearty and complete. In regard to 
the outlook for the Federal company, Mr. Hubbell said: 


In the past year more than 25,000 people have examined the 
automatic system installed in our commercial offices, and many 
thousands of tests have been made on it, and not yet have 
we had a practical objection raised, nor has it failed once to 
do all that is required of it, .The whole attitude of the com- 
pany has been to give its engineers and the public at large 
every opportunity to raise objections to automatic service before 
installing it. 

After the automatic proved itself so unqualifiedly, financial 
plans were made for its installation and notwithstanding the 
fact that the public mind, because of unsettled conditions 
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throughout the country, was generally discouraging new 
financial undertakings, the offerings of the company to sell its 
7 per cent. preferred stock met with a most gratifying 
response from the directors and large interests in the company 
and from the public at large. The interest taken in this stock 
by the small investor has been unprecedented. A large num- 
ber of new associates have been added to the already large 
list of investors and as each new investor becomes an ardent 
worker for the company’s interests, an added stability for the 
company’s henefit has been developed through this wide dis- 
tribution of securities. 

The work of installing the automatic system is progressing 
rapidly and within 60 days it is believed the entire system 
will have been finished and the manually operated system dis- 
continued. 

Another matter of great importance to this organization 
is the recent pledge of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. to open its long distance lines to Independent telephone 
companies. Under this arrangement the Federal company and 
all its subscribers will be able to talk at regular rates to New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago and all the large cities 
of the country. 

With this added facility it can be truly said that the Federal 
telephone company’s service fills every telephone requirement 
possible to obtain—in fact, an impregnable position has de- 
veloped through the advantages of a strong financial associa- 
tion with many hundreds of investors throughout western New 
York, including the advantages which are bound to come to 
the company through the use of the automatic telephone and 
the opportunity to furnish universal long distance facilities. 
These advantages give the company an unusually substantial 
commercial relationship in the districts in which it operates, 
and throughout the country at large it opens the way for a 
tremendous development of the company’s property. 

That these unusual conditions are being recognized and ap- 
preciated by the Buffalo public is demonstrated by the fact 
that fully 85 per cent. of our subscribers have agreed to an 
increase in our rates of charges sufficient only to make it pos- 
sible for this company permanently to give its high class 
of service the expansion which is being demanded of us 
through a constantly increasing patronage. 

The prospects of developing our business during the year 1914 
are so bright and interesting that they fully justify the pre- 
diction that this year will be the most successful the organiza- 
tion has ever had. The financial statement which will shortly 
be mailed to each stockholder will show that the gross earn- 
ings of the company for 1913 were the largest in its his- 
tory. 


Report of Valley Home Telephone Co. 

In the annual report of Secretary C. O. Trask of the 
Valley Home Telephone Co., of Saginaw, Mich., is ad- 
vocated the merging of the Michigan State and Valley 
systems in the Saginaw valley, the Valley Home Tele- 
phone Co. to take over the interests of its competitor. In 
the territory occupied by the Valley company it is in com- 
petition with the Michigan State at only four points, 
these being Saginaw, Bay City, Flint and Frankenmuth. 
Secretary Trask believes that if the Valley could take 
over the opposition exchanges at Saginaw and Bay City 
under an equitable arrangement the interests of the pub- 
lic would be better served than by the Michigan State 
taking over its competitor. He would bring the long dis- 
tance toll telephone lines of the Valley Home Telephone 
Co. and the Michigan State Telephone Co. into physical 
connection with each other. 

Reporting on the growth of the Valley Home Telephone 
Co., the secretary said that 16 years ago there were less 
than 800 telephones in Saginaw. In the whole state there 
were less than 15,000. To gain relief from excessive tolls, 
poor and inefficient service and autocratic treatment, citi- 
zens of the Saginaw valley, in 1897, organized.the Valley 
Home Telephone Co. Since that time there has not been 
a year in which the company showed a loss or deficit. 
According to the report, 1913 was the banner year, the 
gross earnings being in excess of $165,000 and the total 
expenses approximating $111,000. The company now has 
nearly 4,000 telephones in Saginaw and its lines reach and 
furnish service to its subscribers through 60 exchanges in 
the Saginaw valley. 








Convention of Wisconsin State Telephone Association 


A Large Attendance of Wisconsin Telephone Men at’Fifth Annual Convention at New Park Hotel, 
Madison, on February 11 and 12—President’s Address an Illuminating Review of 
Telephone Progress—Report of First Day’s Proceedings 


By Fred L. Holmes 


The fifth annual convention of the Wisconsin State Telephone 
Association opened Wednesday morning, February 11, at the 
New York Hotel, at Madison, with a large attendance and 
increased interest. More than the usual state-wide interest 
attached to this meeting by reason of the conference called 
by the Wisconsin Railroad Commission, to be held Thursday 
afternoon, to discuss with the telephone companies of the 
state proposed telephone standards, which when promulgated 
will take a place as the first of the kind formulated in any 
American state. 

WEDNESDAY MorRNING SESSION. 

President John A. Pratt, of Menomonee Falls, was in the 
chair when the meeting was called to order at 11 a. m., Wed- 
nesday, and’ P. J. Weirich, of Monroe, again acted in his 
efficient way as secretary. President Pratt announced the fol- 
lowing committee appointments: 

Entertainment: W. L. Smith, Neillsville; Walter Gallon, 
Sheboygan. 

Credentials: W. E. Lawton,* Viroqua; 
Lake Mills; B. Smart, Grand Rapids. 

Resolutions: J. C. Crowley, Superior; J. M. McMullin, 
Tomah; E. R. Bowler, Sheboygan. 

On behalf of the Madison Board of Commerce, speaking 
in the place of President Carl A. Johnson, George A. Bois- 
sard extended the city’s felicitations, and generously invited 
all to take advantage of all the services at the disposal of 
the board, whose elaborately appointed new offices are situ- 
ated across the street from the convention hall. Mr. Boissard 
mentioned the peculiar appropriateness of a body of telephone 
men meeting in Madison, for this city, he said, is the first 
telephone city in the world. He claimed that Madison has 
more telephones per capita than any other community on earth. 
He recounted the place of the city in education and the dis- 
semination of scientific knowledge, and said that the people 
everwhere are watching the telephone business with an eager 
interest that never lags; and he predicted more rapid strides 
in the telephone field. 

Responding, President Pratt said that Madison was cer- 
tainly fortunate in her opportunities and privileges, and he 
called it a pleasure that the telephone men can share them 
for a short time at least. 

The proposal to organize a service association in Wisconsin, 
open alike to companies of all classes, was brought up by Presi- 
dent Pratt and given his strong endorsement. The smaller 
companies, he said, need the assistance such an agency affords, 
and he felt it was the duty of this association to join a move- 
ment of this kind. 


Conrad Engsberg, 


PRESIDENT’s ADDRESS. 


The address of the president, John A. Pratt, of Menomonee 
Falls, at the opening session was an illuminating review of 
telephone advance in state and nation, and invited a broader 
spirit of co-operation in the field of telephony. After speaking 
of the telephone’s place in the business world and as a social 
asset, President Pratt turned to the situation in Wisconsin. 
He said, in part: 

“During the past decade, many of the economic problems 
inherent in the telephone business have been satisfactorily 
solved in Wisconsin. Those who have been engaged the long- 
est in the field of telephony have come to realize the sound- 
ness of the state’s policy in dealing with public utilities. 

“In the report of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


for the year ending December 31, 1910, is found this significant 
statement: ‘Public control or regulation of public service 
corporations by permanent commissions has come, and come 
to stay. Control or regulation exercised through such a body 
has many advantages over that exercised through regular leg- 
islative bodies or committees. The permanent commission will 
be a quasi-judicial body. It should be made up of members 
whose duty it will be, and who will have the desire, the time 
and the opportunity, to familiarize themselves with the ques- 
tions coming before them. It should act only after thorough 
investigation and be governed by the equities of each case. 
It would in time establish a course of practice and precedent 
for the guidance of all concerned. State control or regula- 
tion should be of such a character as to encourage the high- 
est possible standard in plant, the utmost extension of facili- 
ties, the highest efficiency in service, rigid economy in opera- 
tion, and to that end should allow rates that will warrant the 
highest wages for the best service, some reward for high effi- 
ciency in administration and such certainty of return on in- 
vestment as will induce investors not only to retain their 
securities, but to supply at all times all the capital needed to 
meet the demands of the public.’ 

“This in brief is a statement of what Wisconsin has been 
doing for the past eight years, and at the same time securing 
for the public a reasonably adequate service at just and equit- 
able rates. The policy of the state in forbiding duplication 
of telephone systems and in forcing physical connection is a 
wise one and it is to be regretted that we cannot quote with 
equal emphasis the report before referred to in support of 
this policy.” 

President Pratt said that the larger companies have volun- 
tarily made these connections with the smaller, thus proving, 
he said, the advantage of such a policy. 

He devoted time to a discussion of government ownership, 
declaring the history of England, for example, is a “striking 
example of the failure of governments to successfully cope 
with any constantly growing industry.” 

“It is, therefore,” he continued, “with a feeling of just pride 
that we turn to the telephone situation as we find it here in 
the United States. Of all the telephones in the world 75 per 
cent. are in use in our country. It has come to be a necessary 
instrument of the average man, and we find it today in the 
homes of millions of our people to lighten and brighten the 
lives of the toiling masses. In 1911 we had in the United 
States one telephone for every 16 persons, while in England 
there was one for every 100 persons. Comparing the tele- 
phone traffic with the other two branches of transmission of 
intelligence—the mail and the telegraph—we find that out of 
a total of 24,208,000,000 messages transmited in 1911, the tele- 
phone was used to transmit 14,400,000,000, or 59.5 per cent. of 
the total number, the mail 9,700,000,000, or 40.1 per cent., and 
the telegraph 108,000,000, or 0.4 per cent. In European coun- 
tries the mails were used to transmit 72.2 per cent. of the 
total number of messages, while the telephone and telegraph 
were used for 26.2 per cent. and 1.6 per cent. respectively. 

“The situation in our own state is even more gratifying 
than in the whole country. In 1912 there was reported in the 
whole country one telephone for every 13 persons, while in 
our own state we have one telephone for every eight persons, 
nearly one for every family. 

“There are 578 telephone companies in the state giving tele- 
phone service and in 1910 the total investment in the telephone 
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plants was $18,144,890. The total revenue from 246,704 tele- 
phones was $3,260,320, or an average of less than $14 per 
telephone. The total expense for operating and maintaining 
was $2,468,415, of which amount 65 per cent. was expended 
in the wages and salaries of employes. In the three years 
from 1910 to 1913, the number of telephones had increased 
from 246,704 in 1910 to 267,768 in 1913, or a gain of nearly 
10 per cent. While the cost of living has rapidly increased, 
while wages has steadily risen, the cost of telephone service 
has gradually decreased. Under a wise policy of state regu- 
lation we find a healthy, hopeful condition of affairs. 

“Our non-duplication policy and the perfecting of the sys- 
tem of accounting will ultimately bring about the minimum 
for the cost of the service, while the physical connection law 
will gradually bring about a universal service. This is the ideal 
proximate in the next few years in our state. 

“The railroad commission has called a conference of all 
companies in the state to be held here at the close of this 
convention to discuss and determine upon uniform standards 
of service, and it is the plain duty of every representative here 
to discuss freely and frankly all the questions that may arise 
in connection with this important subject. When the state 
shall have finally determined upon these standards, it will be 
the duty of those in charge to see that they are promptly and 
fully met. Your acquiescence in the demands of the state in 
this important matter will justify in a large measure the policy 
of state regulation.” 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 

“Contracts and Right of Way,” was the topic discussed by 
C. B. Randall, attorney for the Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of St. Paul, Minn., Wednesday afternoon. The 
burden of his talk, which he said could not be over-emphasized, 
was the necessity of a contract for every relation entered into 
by a telephone company. Especially with smaller companies, 
he said, contracts are comparatively seldom written. Examples 
occurred of farmers’ lines constructed upon a verbal arrange- 
ment with subscribers, the company knowing the farmer is as 
good as his bond. The difficulty enters, however, when either 
the company or the patron sells out or moves away, and ab- 
sence of a contract leads to expensive trouble ‘on both sides. 
In Wisconsin such difficulties may be taken for settlement to 
the state railroad commission, but in Minnesota this cannot 
be done. Mr. Randall instanced examples where an electric 
light company and a telephone company mutually agree to use 
each other’s poles. A change in superintendents results in 
trouble over the wires, the wires are pulled down, and con- 
fusion generally follows. There should be contracts, he said, 
for the rent of buildings, storage houses, pole yards, lighting, 
and all other similar obligations. 

Mr. Randall called attention to a Wisconsin supreme court 
decision which denies telephone companies the right to build 
on highways without first gaining the consent of or compensa- 
tion for property owners. This was in conflict with an act 
of the 1911 legislature which permits such construction. To 
clear up misunderstanding over, its interpretation, he advised 
the association to work for an amendment to the law to allow 
companies to build along any highway and scek a settlement of 
compensation later. He advised never to buy right of way 
before getting consent to build from the property owners. 

In disputes over contracts, said Mr. Randall, smaller com- 
panies should have a central bureau for their settlement, and 
he cited the service department of the Independent Telephone 
Association of America, with its full equipment for assisting 
any company in America, for a fee of $5 per company per 
year. This he thought was a good solution of such difficul- 
ties. 

Fred Runkel, of Portage, a director of the association, led 
an exchange of experiences over the use of the automobile 
in the telephone business. Mr. Runkel struck a humorous 
stride from the first, when he announced gravely: 
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“I must confess that neither my company nor myself owns 
nor operates an automobile. We have, however, a Ford.” 

He figured the total cost of the machine, including deprecia- 
tion and all overhead charges, at 6% cents per mile. 

Walter Gallon, of Sheboygan, estimated the expense of his 
company’s truck at 11 cents per mile, including depreciation 
allowance. In one year his 1,500-pound Kisselkar covered 
7,345 miles and cost $865 for maintenance, equalled the work 
of four horses, made 20 miles a day, and covered a territory 
18 by 12 by nine miles. 
the car, enabling the foreman to split up the gang and have 
several working at one time. The result is great saving. One 
set of tires was used for 5,000 miles. 

W. F. Goodrich, of La Crosse, said that economy of time 
was the principal advantage accruing to his company from use 
of an automobile. Richard Valentine, of Janesville, found its 
use the quickest means of remedying trouble, which in a large 
rural community, and where there is competition, as in his 
field, means a vast advantage in gaining the good-will of sub- 
scribers. The machine is a paying proposition, he said, and 
enables the company to clear twice as much trouble as under 
former methods of transportation of crews. The expense had 
averaged about 10 cents per mile. E. J. Kneen, of Bangor, 
began using an automobile in 1908, and with it is able to keep 
trouble cleared in 24 hours. He admitted it was “pretty ex- 
pensive.” 

The subject of “Proper Care of Batteries and Their Con- 
struction” was discussed by O. E. Ruhoff, secretary of the 
Northern Chemical Engineering Laboratories, of Madison, Wis. 
Following this program Wednesday afternoon, the members 
adjourned to view the exhibits. 


Four sets of tool boxes are carried on 


List oF Exursitors. 

The exhibits of supplies were as extensive as ever. Each 
was attractively displayed in rooms on the second floor of the 
New Park hotel, conveniently located with respect to the con- 
vention hall. 
follows: 

Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago; A. D. 
G. A. Joy and R. H. Coyne. 

Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., Fort Dodge, lowa; George O. 
Wilson.. 

W. N. Matthews & Brother, St. Louis; Walter C. Bischoff, 
of Chicago. 

Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., Genoa, Ill.; T. G. 
A. J. Kohn. 

Julius Andrae & Sons Co., Milwaukee; M. 
W. A. Grimes. 

Dean Electric Co., Elyria, O.; J. D. Kratz. 

Reliable Electric Co., Chicago; G. W. Rodormer. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Rochester N. Y.; 
I. K. Cannon, Minneapolis, and P. D. Meyers, Chicago. 

Frank B. Cook, Chicago; J. M. Moore. 

French Carbon & Battery Co., Madison, Wis.: A. L. Thomp- 
son. 

Indiana Steel & Weir Co., Muncie, Ind.; Robert Miller, gen- 
eral manager of sales. 

Illinois Electric Co., Chicago; A. L. Dunham, F. P. Ken- 
nedy and C. A. Cowap. 

Swedish American Telephone Mfg. Co., Chicago; H. E. Jef- 
fery. 

Utilities Indemnity Exchange, St. Louis, Mo.; C. W. Block 
and Louis T. Block. ; 

Gund Manufacturing Co., La Crosse, Wis.; G. O. Lundren. 

Independent Telephone Association of America; W. S. 
Vivian, secretary, and Frank L. Eldridge, manager service de- 
partment. . 

The proceedings of the second day of the convention, with 
a full account of the conference on service rules with the Wis- 
consin Railroad Commission, will appear in next week’s issue 
of TELEPHONY. 
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The Rejuvenation of the Craneville Telephone Exchange 


A Serial Story Begun in the August 16 Issue, Telling How a’Rundown Telephone Plant Was Rebuilt, Enlarged 






and Changed Successively from a Grounded to a Local Battery Metallic System 
and Later to Common Battery 


By Paul Hamilton 


“Frank,” said Mr. Barrows as he entered the exchange one 
morning, “I shall be away most of the day. If Germany and 
the Doctor can get along, I wish you would come with me. Mr. 
Rankin is going to send a rig up from the barn.” 

“Germany is up at Tyler’s, I guess, by this time. 
him and tell him we are going for a buggy ride.” 

By the time Germany and Miss Deitz were advised of their 
responsibility for the conduct of the business for the day, the 
rig was standing in front of the building. 

“Get in, Frank, and take the lines. I’ll tell you where I want 
to go as we go down Main street. There is a committee from 
the Farmers’ Mutual coming to see me tomorrow,” the pro- 
prietor continued, after they were under way. “They want us 
to pick up their line at Pine and Main streets and bring it into 
our exchange. To talk with them intelligently, I must see their 
telephone property. If we can, I want to get a line into the 
country in every direction.” 

“Do you want to stop and talk to any of the farmers?” 
Frank inquired. : 

“No, I guess not today. I simply want to see what kind of 
a line they have and what condition it is in.” 

“They think it is some line,” said Frank, “but you won’t find 
it much of a line. I used to fix it up for them once in a 
while, but as a general thing, they make their own repairs. 
Every fellow has his own way, which is different from every 
one else’s. Sid Parker is the only one who has any idea how 
a line should be. He set pretty good poles for his loop ana 
the line along his property.” 

“Then you have worked for them?” 

“Oh, yes! I helped them off and on until each man got so 
he could do his own repairing, or could get his neighbor to 
do it for him. Here is where we strike the line.” 

“We do? Well, you’ll have to show it to me. I don’t see 
anything that looks like a telephone line,” was Mr. Barrow’s 
comment. 

“T can’t say that I see it, but it happens I know where it is 
there in the hedge. Right there, where the weeds have been 
cut, you can see the bottom of one pole,” Frank explained. 

“*The Tale of a Telephone’ or ‘Buried Alive!’ That’s a 
beautiful hedge 20 feet high and 20 feet wide at the top. There 
might be two or three lines hid away in it. It’s a waste of 
poles, too. In fact the wires are probably pushed off the 
insulators in some places.” 

“Well,” said Frank, “there’s only a half mile of this. There 
is where she breaks out and goes down through the woods on 
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Fig. 57. Simplified Circuit Grounded Line to Metallic Exchange. 


Want to walk 


trees, to the fork and out on the other road. 
down that way?” 

“No, I guess not,” answered Mr. Barrows. 
tween here and the Fork?” 

“Only a couple of oak stakes about 15 feet high. All the rest 
are trees.” 


“Any poles be- 
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As they continued on the tour of inspection, they discovered 
many peculiar things. For a quarter of a mile in one place 
the wire was brought down and carried on knobs set on top 
of the fence posts. 

“That’s better than having it tucked away in the hedgerow,” 
Frank remarked, “and lots easier to get at.” 

“Nothing will bother it there but horses in the pasture and 
hunters climbing over,” was the rejoinder. 

“Here is where Jim Tyler’s loop leads off,” said Frank. 

“Another mystery!” Mr. Barrows exclaimed. “I do not 
see it.” 

“Right there at that crooked post,” pointed out Frank. “It 
takes the top wire of the fence back to the barn, up the side 
of the barn and across the yard to the house; just misses the 
windmill tower. His telephone works as well as any, and bet- 
ter than some. You'd be surprised to see how well they talk 
up. Why, the women folks hold neighborhood confabs and 
the men arrange all the threshing and wood sawing bees over 
the line.” 

“That shows how really simple a great scientific discovery 
is after all. It isn’t enough, however, that you should be able 
to talk over a line. The idea is to secure the best efficiency. 
It is doubtful if 50 per cent. of the instruments are properly 
connected ; that is, connected so they will give the best results. 
That is why we attempt to keep our equipment standard. This 
layout apparently satisfies the subscribers as it is, but if you or I 
should take hold of it, there would be plenty of complaints. 
What have we here?” 

“This is Sid Parker’s section.” 

“That looks something like a telephone line. 
it himself?” 

“No, he had a nephew visiting him who bossed the job. He 
got the poles pretty thick, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, he has about a third too many. 
them ?” 

“They were ‘culls’ from a bunch the telegraph company 
shipped to Craneville. They cost him $1.25 each.” 

“T should have thought Mr. Rankin would have bought them?” 

“Not unless he couid trade livery hire for them. It cost 
Parker a dollar apiece to have them set.” 

“How deep?” questioned Mr. Barrows. 

“Four and a half feet, every one. His nephew looked after 
that. That’s copper wire he has up there, too.” 

“How is it joined to the iron wire at the ends of this sec 
tion?” 

“With what he called test clamps. We used to have some 
at the office something like them. They are a piece of hollow 
brass with two set screws to catch the wires at each end. They 
were a nuisance, because the set screws were always breaking 
if we screwed them tight, or else when we tried to unscrew 
them.” 

“Where you only have two in service, never open the line,” 
began Mr. Barrows. “Here’s something new again,” he broke 
off. “Two wires running into this place.” 

“That’s Runkel’s place. You see he is about in the center 
and took both ends of the line into a switch. If the thing 
goes to the bad, he can cut off either end and find which way 
the trouble is and have half the line working. Then again. 
if he is using the line west and two parties east want to talk, 
he can open the line and let them talk.” 

“That is all right if he doesn’t forget to close the switch.” 


Did he build 


Where did he get 
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“That’s just what he has done several times. One night 
Corkle, the last man on the line, wanted to send the nearest 
man to town for a doctor. Runkel had the switch open. Runkel 
and Corkle don’t shake hands now when they meet.” 

“Generally speaking, they are all neighbors, I presume?” 

“Well, that depends. As long as nothing is said among them 
about the telephone affairs, they are. They’ve held some pretty 
warm sessions-up at the school house. They pay five dollars 
a year each to keep the line up; that is, they started out to 
do that. They bought a stock of batteries but they didn’t last 
any time at all. Some of them changed every week. When 
the supply ran out, they held a meeting to vote money to 
buy some more. They couldn’t agree on the kind to buy. After 
that every one quit paying the assessment.” 

“Then it is really not a company at all?” 

“No; it’s a general ‘free for all.” Every fellow does the 
best he can for himself and the worst he can for the other 
fellow. Who’s coming to see you?” 

“Five in all, I believe, was the first plan. But they couldn’t 
decide on the five, so they are all coming,” Mr. Barrows re- 
plied. He was glad to have Frank regale him with the his- 
tory of the organization, while he devoted his mind to de- 
vising a scheme to take over the Mutual company. 

“That is about regular. I tell you, they think there is great 
money in the business and they’ve heard so much about graft 
and the like, that they won’t trust their own grandmothers, 
when it comes to fooling around that $30 or $40 which Runkel 
holds as treasurer. I always had to spend a day getting my 
money when I worked for them. I had to get, I forget how 
many men, to sign my order on Runkel.” 

“What about the instruments they use?” 

“T don’t know much about them. All different kinds, I guess. 
Most of them bought from mail order houses in the city.” 

“The ones that looked the prettiest in the picture?” 

“That’s about it, I guess. I tried to sek a few of our old 
sets. a for a dollar apiece, to some of them, but couldn’t make 
them think they were good enough for this line.” 

“How far are we from Saco?” Mr. Barrows inquired, as 
they came to the east end of the line at about 11 o’clock. 

“Only about two miles, one up and one down,” Frank re- 
plied. “They have a small exchange in Saco.” 

“So I’ve been told,” Mr. Barrows replied. “We may as well 
drive over there for dinner.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be far to build to carry this line into Saco. 
There are several houses along the way,” Frank observed. 

“T wasn’t thinking of that, but you must remember that a 
toll line cannot be used for party line distribution. I doubt 
if enough business could be developed between Craneville and 
Saco to warrant stringing a line.” 

Mr. Barrows, however, did not care to divulge his object in 
visiting the neighboring village, although he had a definite 
object in mind. As Frank had stated, there was a small ex- 
change there and Mr. Barrows had information that a larger 
board was wanted. He did not propose to turn his old board 
into junk if he could dispose of it at a reasonable price. A 
part of the afternoon was spent in Saco. They resumed their 
tour of inspection by driving along the west portion of the 
line and found conditions but little better than in that part 
inspected in the morning. Mr. Barrows was more talkative 
on the return journey. 

“Frank, this isn’t a real telephone line. If we have any- 
thing to do with it, it will be rebuilt the very first thing. As 
soon as anyone assumes responsibility for it, there will be no 
end of complaints and trouble. 
they are getting, because it costs them practically nothing, 

Now, when you obligate them to pay, rain or shine, they begin 
to figure just how much they can get for the money.” 

“They don’t figure on paying any more if they get into 
Craneville,” said Frank. “I heard Corkle telling as how it 
would be a mighty big boost for this man Barrows to hook 
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up with the Mutual and him a teetotal stranger, too,” Frank 
said to his employer. 
“Well, if that is their unanimous opinion, in all probability 


nothing will come of it. We certainly are not going to rip 
holes in our service by connecting to such a line as they now 
have. If we take hold of it, we cut the line in two and bring 
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Fig 58. Grounded Party Line Metallic in Induction Zone. 
the east and west in on separate drops. I do not care to con- 
nect more than ten parties on one line.” 

“When the metallic lines are cut in, we will make the farm- 
ers’ lines metallic also?” Frank inquired. 

“We will try it without. There 1s a chance that we can 
operate them all right. The ground, or earth currents, ought 
not to bother. It will work something like this,” and Mr, 
Barrows made a rough sketch, Fig. 57, on an envelope. 

“The light induction won’t bother then?” Frank inquired. 

“It may, but probably not enough to be an annoyance. If 
it does, we can minimize it considerably by carrying the lines 
metallic to the city limits, like this (Fig. 58). At present the 
induction zone is bounded by the city limits.” 

“Tf they get the power house at Three Forks, then what?” 
questioned Frank. 

“It may not bother us then, but we will have to wait and 
see. Our troubles will probably begin when they commence 
supplying light and power to the farmers throughout the coun- 
try.” 

“T can’t see that it would bother them in talking to Crane- 
ville,’ said Frank. 

“No, not as much as when connecting two party lines or 
when parties on the same circuit are talking.” 

“Say, will Nellie have to answer every time one of these 
fellows wants to talk to his neighbor?” Frank inquired. 

“Yes, I think it will be more satisfactory for her to do all 
the ringing, but we will wait until we are out of one ttmper 
patch before studying how we will get out of the next. We 
haven’t conciliated these farmers yet. You might run up to 
the exchange and see if everything is all right. I’ve a little 
item or two to look after before tomorrow’s conference,” said 
Mr. Barrows as they drove into the Rankin Livery and Feed 
Stable. 

(To be continued.) 





Telephony in German East Africa. 

The British Vice-Consul in German East Africa reports 
that there is a double telephone line between Dar-es-Salaam 
and Tanga and Dar-es-Salaam and Kilwa, the ordinary 
telegraph wires being used for purposes of telegraphing 
and telephoning. Telegrams take precedence over tele- 
phon calls. Some 15 towns have a local telephone service. 
The local radius is 5 km., and the charge is 150 rupees 
(£10) per annum, the number of calls being unlimited. 
For trunk line connection, the annual charge is 180 rupees 
(£12). For night trunk line calls, the charge is from 1 to 3 
rupees, according to distance, and the line may be held 
for five minutes, except in the case of Tabora, where the 
fee is 3 rupees, and the time allowed three minutes. 






Relation Between the Valuation and Rate of Return 


Factors Which Enter into Valuations and Considerations in Fixing the Returns for Interest and Profit on Valua- 


tions—Methods of Determining Cost Values—Conclusion of Paper Presented Before 
the National Association of Railway Commissioners 


By Halford Erickson 


That the reasonable rate of return is that rate which under 
normal conditions yields reasonable amounts for interest and 
profits on the fair present value of the investment, appears 
quite clearly when the meaning and nature of these returns, 
together with the elements of which they are made up, and the 
conditions under which they thus become reasonable, are more 
fully analyzed. 

The term “return on the investment” as ordinarily used 
means the amount available, after adequate provision has been 
made for ordinary operating expenses, contingencies, taxes 
and depreciation, to meet interest on bonds and dividends to 
the stockholders or proprietors. When we speak of the “Rate 
of return,” we ordinarily mean the rate in per cent. of this 
amount to the fair present value of the plant and its busi- 
ness. 

The economist’s analysis of “Return” or “Gross profits” will 
very likely include the following elements: 

1. Interest. 

2. Insurance. 

3. Replacement. 

4. Wages of superintendence. 

5. Enterpriser’s profit. 

In this analysis, “Interest” is understood to mean “the pure 
return to capital, a return which is paid to the owner of cap- 
ital who lends it without any accompanying labor or risk; 
“Insurance” is understood to mean payment for risk; “Replace- 
ment” to mean replacement of exhausted capital; “Wages of 
superintendence” to mean the compensation by way of salary 
paid to managing officers; and “Enterpriser’s profit” to mean 
“a profit due to wisdom and productiveness of management.” 

As a matter of fact, the number of elements to be considered 
may be reduced to three, namely, (1) interest, (2) insurance, 
and (3) enterpriser’s profit. The others are in usual practice 
included elsewhere. “Replacement” of capital is taken care 
of in allowances for depreciation. “Wages of superintendence” 
are properly to be considered a part of salaries and wages 
which form a part of the cost of production. “Enterpriser’s 
profit” and “Wages of superintendence” are frequently treated 
as though synonymous, but the former term is preferable when 
speaking of “pure profit” as it avoids the danger of confusion 
with the wages of labor. 

Before a regulating body can pass upon the rate of return 
to be allowed, it must consider to what extent the rate meets 
these three factors. Each factor must be analyzed in order to 
do justice to all parties. The importance of analyzing these 
factors is emphasized by the fact that modern industry tends 
to become more and more complex. 

Before the advent of the modern corporation and the present 
facilities of credits, the capitalist and the employer were one 
and the same person. Under these conditions there was no 
very good reason for separating the compensation of these 
two factors. Since the advent of corporations, systems of 
credits and other modern conditions, all this has changed. 

Today a condition has developed under which business is 
largely carried on with borrowed capital. Those who furnish 
the capital receive interest thereon. Those who borrow it 


and who use it in their business, pay the interest, and as 
compensation for their services of management and the risks 
they assume, receive profits or the surplus above the expense. 
This condition has led to a separation of the functions of the 
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capitalist and the employer and to a more complete analysis 
of the compensations which each of these two factors receive. 


INTEREST. 


Interest is commonly defined as the payment made for the 
use of or control of capital. The economic reason why interest 
is paid for the use of capital, might be summed up in the 
axiom that capital is a means of production. 

In order that some persons should have a surplus to lend, 
there must have been on their part a saving of capital which 
in effect is equivalent to abstinence from present enjoyment of 
that capital. Of course, some saving will continue, even with- 
out any inducement of special reward but, as a general rule, 
people will not save and permit their savings to be used in 
productive enterprises, unless they get some return upon their 
sacrifices. The return demanded is interest. Thus interest is 
sometimes spoken of as the reward of abstinence. 

The rate of interest which the lender of capital can get, 
ignoring the elements of risk and profit, is dependent upon 
the rate of interest paid on absolutely safe securities. Such a 
rate of interest may be illustrated by certain forms of gov- 
ernment bonds, savings bank deposits, etc. The rate paid will 
probably not be more than 3 or 4 per cent. 

In order to earn a higher rate, investments must be made in 
enterprises involving more or less risk and uncertainty, and 
more or less supervision by the investor. It is this class of 
investment that we have most to consider. Here the rate of 
interest is determined largely by conditions of demand and 
supply. 

The demand varies. directly with the productive use of cap- 
ital and the rate will depend upon the gain to be had from 
the less productive use of that capital. In more general 
language, a demand for capital is encouraged by newness of 
country; by times of general activity of business; by low rate 
of interest; by progress of inventions and of the arts calling 
for more and more elaborate plant; and by growth of popu- 
lation. 

So far as the supply of capital is concerned, it is an eco- 
nomic fact that this varies directly with the rate of interest. 
This is but another way of saying that when the rate of in- 
terest is high, there will be more saving of capital to be turned 
over to productive use. 

There is a normal rate of interest which is governed by a 
more definite rule. This rule is stated as follows: 

The normal rate of interest is such as will cause an equi- 
librium of supply and demand and depends like the normal 


value of a commodity upon the demand of the marginal con- 
sumer and the sacrifices of the marginal producer. 


These principles apply more particularly where there is free 
competition, but even where their operation is limited by reg- 
ulating laws, still their influence is felt and must not be over- 
looked. 

INSURANCE AGAINST RISKS. 


The greater the risk involved, the higher rate of interest will 
the investor demand in order that in event of loss, the net loss 
to him may be reduced to a minimum, A few typical risks 
are mentioned as follows: 


1. Danger of mistakes and accidents in period of con- 
struction. 
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2. Possibility of technical failure, where the investment of 
capital does not produce the physical result expected. 

3. Industrial progress rendering original equipment and 
methods obsolete and unprofitable. ; 

4. Overproduction. 

5. Contraction of credit. 

6. Hazards in the productive process, making damage to 
persons and property a menace. 

7. Newness of the country and consequent unsettled con- 
ditions. 

8. Failure of city’s population to grow as expected. 

9. Action of local authorities. 

10. Changes in fashions or public wants. 

11. Competition with other products. 

12. Fixed character of certain forms of capital and inability 
to withdraw from unprofitable business. 


Such risks as depend primarily upon competition are of less 
importance in the case of public utilities since they are in the 
nature of monopolies. But there are in public utilities, as well 
as in other undertakings, other than competitive risks. 

Among the risks that are incurred by the public utility oper- 
ator, may be mentioned the following: Liability of mistakes 
in construction; danger of accidents in operation; the diver- 
sion of the growth of the city in a different direction from 
’ that expected when the plants are built; the failure of the 
city to grow as rapidly as expected, or as rapidly as the plant 
had made preparations for; the failure of the city to grow at 
all, as well as decreases in population and industries; and ac- 
tions of the local and other authorities by which unprofitable 
extension may be required, the rates reduced, or other bur- 
dens imposed. 

ENTERPRISER’S PROFIT. 


Enterpriser’s profits have their source in the business ability, 
skill and foresight of the management of the capital invested. 
Some writers characterize the enterpriser as the “economic 
buffer,” who bears the shock and brunt of losses, if there are 
any, and who enjoys the benefit of manager’s profits, if he can 
create them. 

To exercise the functions of an enterpriser, a man must 
have high abilities. Some of the important qualifications would 
be: 


(1) A technical knowledge of methods, processes and ma- 
terials; 

(2) Ability to judge men and tact in dealing with them; 

(3) Unusual foresight and ability to form a large commer- 
cial policy ; 

(4) Ability to command financial resources; and 

(5) Organizing ability of the highest order. 


The rate of profits for the regard of management will vary 
not only with each industry but with each individual as well. 
The rate depends a good deal upon the general progress of 
society. If industrial society is progressing and if in each 
period there is more wealth to be divided among the sharers 
in distribution than in the preceding period, a large part of 
the increase will appear temporarily as extra profits going to 
enterprisers. In the same way when industrial society is retro- 
gressing, the loss falls first upon enterprisers. 

If there were no prospect of a substantial gain in case of 
success, no one would be likely to exchange the assured in- 
come of the laborer, or capitalist, for the hazards assumed by 
the active business manager. 


REASONABLE RATE OF RETURN. 


In a general way, the reasonable return may’ be said to be 
that rate of return at which capital and business ability can 
be had for development. It has been defined as follows: 


“A reasonable profit to people who invest their money in any 
business, is that amount of profit which will bring to the busi- 
ness fully the amount of money which it needs; neither more 
than that, nor less than that. 

“Reasonable rate of return” is a relative term. There is no 


rate that is absolutely standard for all cases. Each investi- 
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gation must be gone into with the purpose of determining what 
rate is reasonable in view of any special circumstances that 
may exist. The rate of return usually realized upon invest- 
ment of a somewhat similar nature, i. e., in plants of about 
the same size and location, will be a guide in passing judg- 
ment but is not necessarily the rule. 


The usual standard followed for measuring the reasonable- 
ness of rates, is such a rate as would under present condi- 
tions be necessary to induce investment in a new enterprise 
of about the same character. Whatever rate of return is de- 
termined upon, this rate must be sufficient, under all the cir- 
cumstances, in each case to attract capital to that individual 
or class of enterprise. 

To obtain some indication of the extent of the risk and work 
of management involved in a public utility investment, it is 
customary to make a study of its securities. If the securities 
do not sell at par, inquiry should be made into the local con- 
ditions that may have caused the discount. 

The whole subject of “reasonable rate of return” might well 
be summed up as follows: 

The rate of return is properly divisible into three elements; 
interest, insurance against risk, and profits. Interest proper 
should include only the amount that is paid for the use of the 
capital employed; insurance against risk should be such an 
amount which, if added to pure interest, will compensate the 
investors for such hazards as they may take; and profits con- 
sist of the wages of management, broadly interpreted, of com- 
pensation for the responsibilities that must be borne by the 
employers. 

These elements, when taken as a whole, that is the rate of 
return that is allowed on the fair value of the investment, in 
the long run, must be high enough to attract the necessary 
capital and business ability into public utility enterprises. 

While under normal conditions the proper relation between 
the valuation and the rate of returns thereon, is that relation 
which obtains between them when these returns are high enough 
to yield reasonable amounts for interest and profit on the 
fair present value of the plant and its business, the condi- 
tions are not always such that this relation can be maintained. 
Some plants are so situated that they do not earn enough 
and cannot be made to earn enough for this purpose. Their 
otherwise fair value is not supported by their earning power 
and is therefore less than normal. Financial tangles and other 
ill adjusted situations can also at times be much more easily 
straightened out on the basis of higher than normal values, 
even though offset by lower rates of returns, than on the basis 
of normal values and returns. 

In order to avoid receiverships and loss of service in cases 
where the bond issues alone exceed the normal value, it may 
also be necessary to keep up the valuation at the expense of 
the rate of returns, at least until needed readjustments can 
be effected. Conditions of this kind, however, are rather ex- 
ceptional and should be dealt with on their special facts. 





Interstate Bulletin on Destruction of Records. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued in 
pamphlet form the regulations officially approved by it 
on January 12, 1914, to govern the destruction of records 
of telephone, telegraph and cable companies, effective on 
February 1, 1914. These regulations designate what ac- 
counts may be destroyed; provide for the appointment of 
an executive officer by each company to have jurisdiction 
over the destruction; outline the written authority of such 
officer which is necessary before the records can be de- 
stroyed; provide for certificates of destruction by those ap- 
pointed to destroy the records; define the course to be 
pursued in the case of accidental destruction of accounts 
and records; and present a list of the various accounts and 
records involved and the periods they must be retained. 









Proceedings Before Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision of Telephone Companies, Decisions of Courts in Matters 


Affecting Public Relations of Utilities, and Actions of City Councils Bearing Upon 
Franchises, Rates and Service 


Michigan Commission to Adopt Construction Standards. 

Chairman Lawton T. Hemans, of the Michigan Railroad 
Commission, was at Madison, Wis., during the week, where he 
attended the conference between the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 
mission and the telephone companies of Wisconsin on service 
standards. The Michigan commissioner is particularly inter- 
ested in investigations under way in Wisconsin because of the 
telephone situation in Detroit. 

Chairman Hemans expects to call a conference of all tele- 
phone managers, in Lansing, the latter part of March for the 
purpose of discussing, it is stated, a system of standardization 
of construction. 





Ask Michigan Commission to Abolish Bell Free Service. 

The United Home Telephone Co., operating in Michigan, 
in Mason, Oceana, Newaygo, Muskegon and Kent coun- 
ties, has made application to the Michigan Railroad Com- 
mission for an order requiring the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co. to charge a 10-cent toll for three-minute calls 
in Mason county. 

This is the first time in the history of the Michigan 
Railroad Commission that one telephone company has 
made a request to have the commission fix the rates of 
a competing company. It is set forth that the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. gives free service out of the Luding- 
ton exchange to all points inside Mason county. The 
United Home Telephone Co. contends that the Michigan 
State should make a charge for this service. No action 
has been taken by the commission. 

Would Have Municipal System For Detroit. 

An automatic telephone system under municipal opera- 
tion for Detroit, Mich., is advised by President Harry J. 
Dingeman of the Detroit common council. His proposal 
is that the public utilities committee of the council take 
up the plan in connection with the forthcoming investiga- 
tion by the Michigan Railroad Commission and city offi- 
cials into the Michigan State Telephone Co.’s request to 
adopt a measured service rate basis. 








Voters of Fort Dodge, Ia., Reject Franchise. 

By a vote of 1,101 to 177 the voters of Fort Dodge, 
Ia., recently rejected the proposed ordinance giving the 
Fort Dodge Telephone Co. a 25 year franchise to op- 
erate with increased rates. The company offered the 
city 1% per cent. of its net annual receipts. 

A temporary injunction restraining the telephone com- 
pany from taking out a telephone where a_ subscriber 
refuses to pay a recent advance in rates is now in court, 
and it is expected that a long court fight will be made 
by the telephone company and resisted by the city to have 
its rates increased. 

The Fort Dodge Telephone Co. was purchased by the 
Iowa (Bell) Telephone Co., some years ago. 





Damages for Ringing Telephone Bell at Night. 

The Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co. has com- 
promised, for $250 and court costs, a suit for $2,000 dam- 
ages brought by T. E. Salter, of Purvis, Miss., because of 
the alleged continual ringing of his telephone bell through- 
out the night. 
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Proposed Rate Increase at Little Rock, Ark. 

An official of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. recently announced that a raise in telephone rates 
would be made in Little Rock, Ark., about April 1, to fig- 
ures under the maximum allowed by the terms of the city 
ordinance. City officials are quoted as stating that the 
increase will be vigorously opposed. 

The rates now in effect in Little Rock and territory in- 
cluded in the Little Rock exchange are $4.50 for business 
telephones and $2.75 for residence service. These rates 
are subject to a discount of 50 cents per month provided 
the rent is paid on or before the 15th of the current month. 

The increase is to be based, officials of the company 
say, on the number of drops at the central exchange. 
Hundreds more of instruments than lines are in use, ow- 
ing to the private exchange privileges extended hotels and 
the larger businesses. 

The franchise with the city, executed in 1904, for a pe- 
riod of 40 years, provides that the company may, when 
the number of lines in use exceeds 6,000, increase the 
rates to $6.50 for business telephones and $3.25 for resi- 
dence telephones. 

“But the public, which pays the bills,” says an editorial 
in the Arkansas Gazette, “will not be satisfied unless it is 
shown that the increased rates are necessary to enable 
the company to earn a fair return on its investment and 
no more than are charged for telephone service in other 
cities with which Little Rock may be compared.” 

Two years ago the city council of Little Rock refused 
to allow the Independents to extend their lines, although 
they had a franchise and a substantial list of subscribers, 
and the Little Rock Telephone Co. was forced out of busi- 
ness. 





Status of Mutual Company’s Stockholders in South Dakota. 

Assistant Attorney General P. W. Dougherty has rendered 
an opinion in which he holds unconstitutional and invalid a 
clause in the constitution and by-laws of the Springs Mutual 
Telephone Co., of Tolstoy, S. D., which prohibits any stock- 
holder to own more than one share of stock, or to sell his 
share until he has first offered it to the company at a price not 
exceeding the original cost of the share, and which clause 
further provides that the company shall hold stock purchased 
in this manner for the benefit of the company, but may not 
sell it to any person not a stockholder at the time of the pur- 
chase. The opinion further points out that a stockholder is 
not entitled to other service or different rates than subscrib- 
ers who are not stockholders. 





Free Telephone Service Contrary to South Dakota Law. 

P. W. Dougherty, assistant attorney general of South 
Dakota, has rendered an opinion in a matter involving con- 
nections between the Hermosa Telephone Co., of Hermosa, 
S. D., and the Cheyenne River Telephone Co., through a com- 
monly operated exchange at Custer, in which he points out 
that the proposed contract between the companies should be 
disapproved, because it does not conform to the law that all 
telephone services must be paid for in cash. 


Oakland, Cal., May Drop $100,000 Suit. 
The suitof thecity of Oakland against the Home Tele- 
phone Co. for the recovery of $100,000 forfeited by the terms 
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of its franchise at the time of its merger with the Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., may be dropped asaresult of a 
pending compromise, by which the city will receive 2 per 
cent. annually on the gross income of the Pacific com- 
pany’s systems until 1956, which will amount to some 
$2,000,000. 

A proposal for settlement of the suit was made to the 
Oakland city council by the telephone company some 
weeks ago on the following basis: The suit against the 
company to be withdrawn; the telephone company to be 
permitted to operate under the provisions of the former 
Home Telephone Co.; the Pacific company to pay to the 
city 2 per cent. on its gross income in Oakland during 
the life of the Home company’s franchise. After several 
conferences between the telephone officials and Mayor 
Mott, the city attorney and members of the city council, 
the advisability of accepting the compromise was referred 
for consideration to the Tax Association of Alameda 
County, which found that the terms of the agreement were 
advantageous to the city. The Home company was granted 
a 50-year franchise in 1906. 


Wisconsin Officers Uphold “Nickel First” Telephones. 

At a hearing before the Wisconsin Railroad Commission in 
Milwaukee, Wis., last week, officers of the Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. maintained that the “nickel first” telephones 
worked satisfactorily and’ gave good service, and they sub- 
mitted statistics to prove this type of instrument is superior 
to the “nickel after” kind. The hearing was called by the 
commission on complaint filed by Hollis C. Howard and Frank 
N. Ircink, Milwaukee residents, who contended the “nickel 
first” telephone often resulted in patrons being unable to get 
the party called and being out their money. 

William D. Hobbins, chief engineer for the company, stated 
that the percentage of operating complaints is higher on the 
post-payment service than on the pre-payment service, and 
that to handle the business on a post-payment basis would 
necessitate employing 130 per cent. more operators. 

There was discusssion of the danger that might result where 
a subscriber was without a nickel in time of fire. General 
Manager H. O. Seymour said that only 22 out of 450,000 calls 
from the nickel stations in November, 1913, were for the fire 
department, and that the telephone company should not be 
held responsible for reducing the risks of fire insurance com- 
panies. 





New Jersey to Investigate Telephone Companies. 

The upper branch of the New Jersey Assembly has 
adopted a resolution requiring a “rigid and searching in- 
vestigation of the telephone companies” in the state. This 
action is the result of dissatisfaction with the New Jersey 
Public Utilities Commission, on account of alleged inac- 
tivity in combating discrimination, overcharges, etc., on 
the part of telephone companies. 

Identification of Toll Callers Discontinued. 

The Vermilion County Telephone Co., of Danville, IIl., 
has notified its subscribers that it cannot longer con- 
tinue the system of attempting to secure subscriber’s 
O. K. when long distance calls are made from his tele- 
phone. The notice says in part: 

“When our number of telephones was small we could 
render this service withcut imposing any great burden 
upon our operators and with a reasonable certainty of 
knowing that the person calling was or was not the sub- 
scriber of the telephone. Since our exchange has grown 
to its present number, it works a decided hardship upon 
us to attempt to give our subscribers this extra protec- 
tion. Further, you can readily understand that the op- 
erator does not know the subscriber’s voice and if any- 
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one wished to represent himself as a certain subscriber, 


during the latter’s absence, the operator has no 
way of detecting the deception. Should the circumstance 
be such that the subscriber is unable to protect his tele- 
phone from use by unauthorized persons, the company 
should be requested to deny toll service to that number.” 





Telephone Expert for Providence, R. I. 

Plans for the engagement of an expert to aid in negotia- 
tions with the Providence Telephone Co. regarding a new 
franchise agreement between that corporation and the city 
of Providence, R. I., were mapped out recently by the spe- 
cial committee of the city council appointed to deal with 
the matter. 


Claims New York Discount Does Not Widely Benefit. 

Complaints are being made by various classes of tele- 
phone subscribers in New York City and Brooklyn, who 
expected to profit by the 10 per cent. discount recently 
offered by the New York Telephone Co., effective on Feb- 
ruary 1, but who were not included in the proposed re- 
duction. The following list has been compiled of classes 
of service to which the reduction does not apply: Long 
distance calls; suburban or interborough toll charges; flat 
rate service; public telephone charges in pay stations; 
charges for lines which are used in substation for toll serv- 
ice; leased private lines; private interior systems; charges 
made under contract rates now obsolete; unlimited serv- 
ice; slot telephones. 








Central Union Receivership in Indiana. 

Upon petition of attorneys for the Central Union Telephone 
Co. the petition for receivers for that company in Indiana 
made by Christopher Hearn, holder of one share of stock, 
has been transferred from the court of Judge Rochford, at 
Indianapolis, to the United States district court. In the mean- 
time, as reported last week, James A. Moriarity, was appointed 
receiver for Indiana by Judge Orbison, of Indianapolis. 





Vermont Decision Expected March 1. 

It is expected that the Vermont’ Public Service Commission 
about March 1 will render a decision in the matter of the 
establishing of new telephone rates in that state. In a lengthy 
brief filed by counsel for the New England Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. at the beginning of this month the company 
said that any reduction in rates would be unjust and confis- 
catory and that the proposed rates would destroy the small 
margin of profit of the companies doing business in the state 
and result in a crippling of the service. 





Interstate Commerce Commission Wants $2,000,000. 

Congress has received a communication from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission requesting $2,000,000, the es- 
timated cost of making a valuation of the railroads. The 
commission states that it would like to have as much of 
this $2,000,000 as possible, on the theory that the work 
can progress more rapidly if it is taken up as a whole 
rather than piecemeal. In explaining this matter the com- 
mission hints that it will be able to make physical valua- 
tions of the telegraph and telephone lines next year. 





Varying Rates in Washington, D. C. 

The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. is endeavor- 
ing to induce old subscribers in Washington, D. C., in- 
cluding about 200 business firms that are operating; under 
old contracts, to sign new contracts providing measured 
service. Some of the contracts date as far back as 1884, 
when the company was in its infancy. It is said that pres- 
ent-day rates are in many instances almost double the 
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rates under the early contracts. These varying rates are 
claimed to be in violation of the laws against discrimina- 
tion, whereas the old subscribers cling to their contract 
rights. 


Convention of Minnesota Association. 

The Minnesota Independent Telephone Association took 
action, at its recent convention at St. Paul, to employ a 
field secretary whose services for advice and practical sug- 
gestions will be available to any company belonging to the 
association. The convention was attended by about 75 In- 
dependent telephone men of Minnesota. 

Mark M. Wooley, of Howard Lake, Minn., was elected 
president of the association, succeeding Lucius Clark, of 
Bellingham, who was chosen second vice-president. Jay 
Graves, of Glencoe was elected first vice-president, J. 
Lueders, of Norwood, secretary, and P. M. Ferguson of 
Mankato, treasurer. 

Two hundred members of the association, and telephone 
supply men of St. Paul, gathered at a dinner in the even- 
ing, at the Commercial club. 








Convention of Eastern Pennsylvania Association. 

The first annual convention of the Eastern Pennsylvania I[n- 
dependent Telephone Association will be held at the Continental 
Hotel, 9th and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa., on Febru- 
ary 18, at 10 a. m. -An interesting program is promised and 
the election of officers will occur at this meeting. An informal 
get together meeting will be held at the hotel on the evening 
of the 17th. J. F. Stockwell is president and O. K. Hines is 
secretary of the association. 





Allentown Gets Benefit of Bell Toll Agreement. 

At a recent meeting at Allentown, Pa., arrangements 
were made whereby subscribers of the Consolidated Tele- 
phone Co. will be allowed to use the toll lines of the Bell 
system, in accordance with the terms of the Bell company’s 
agreement with the government. An agreement was also 
made between the two companies for connecting lines in 
various towns in Pennsylvania, where both have exchanges. 


Central Union Changes Collection Plan at Rock Island. 

After the first of March collections by the Central Union 
Telephone Co. at Rock Island, IIl., will be made at the 
central office instead of by agents of the company who 
call at the homes and places of business of patrons. A. 
J. Beverlin, district manager, believes that in this way the 
company can not only give more economical service, but 
keep in closer touch with subscribers. Those calling to 
pay the monthly installments will have an opportunity to 
meet the officers of the company and make criticisms of 
the service. 








Summarv of State Commission Hearings and Rulings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Decision No. 1201: Granting application of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. to establish a new schedule of rates in 
Eagle Rock. 

Decision No. 1204: Authorizing Home Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. of Santa Barbara to issue three notes in the aggre- 
gate amount of $20,000 in renewal of notes of a like amount 
now outstanding. 

January 29: Order granting authority to the San Diego 
Home Telephone Co. to issue $150,000 of promissory notes. 

February,7: Denial of application of the Pacific Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. for a rehearing in the San Jose rate case, in 
which the commission among other things, ordered a reduction 
from 4%4 to 2% per cent. in the percentage of gross earnings 
paid to the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

March 23. Postponed hearing on the complaint of the South- 
western Home Telephone Co. against the Southern Sierras 
Power Co. over the matter @f induction. 

ILLINOIS. 
February 7: Hearing held as to status of mutual telephone 
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companies under the new public utility law. In an unofficial 
opinion, Judge Owen P. Thompson, a member of the commis- 
sion, stated that he did not believe that mutual companies not 
operated for profit came under the law. The question came up 
at the request of a number of mutual telephone men from 


southern Illinois. INDIANA 


January: Application by William Fortune, president of the 
Indianapolis Telephone Co. for authority to establish a new 
four-party rate of $15 in Indianapolis. It is believed the com- 
mission will approve the rate. 

February 16: Hearing at Logansport on the application of 
the Logansport Home Telephone Co. to increase rates. 

Date not fixed: Hearing on petition of 150 Indianapolis citi- 
zens for a merger of Bell and Independent systems. 

February 27: Hearing at Rensselaer on the petition of 
the Jasper County Telephone Co. for increased rates. 

KANSAS. 

January 22: Order authorizing the United Telephone Co. 
to issue its capital stock in the sum of $469,700, in addition to 
the capital stock, $455,300, now outstanding, the proceeds of the 
sale of the stock at par to be used to retire the capital stock 
of the Salina Telephone Co., in the sum of $125,000; to pay off 
the debt of the Salina Telephone Co., $205,000; to pay off the 
debt of the United Telephone Co., represented by notes, $84,- 
800; to pay off the floating debt of the United Telephone Co., 
$17,400, and for working capital and extensions, $37,500. 

January 7: Order authorizing the Osage City Telephone Co., 
of Osage City, Kan., to file an amended schedule of rates, pro- 
viding for a charge of $1 per month per telephone on all tele- 
phones installed in school houses in Osage City. 

MICHIGAN. 

February 25: Adjourned hearings on application of the 
Michigan State Telephone Co. to install measured service in 
Detroit. 

MiIssour!. 
Postponed hearing on proposed increase of rates 
in the St. 


March 16: 
of the Southwestern Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
Louis district. 

NEBRASKA, 

February 2: Order permitting the Sarpy Mutual Telephone. 
Association, of Gretna, to increase its farm line rates from 
$1 a month to $1.50. 

OHIO. 

February 20: Hearing on application of the Newark Tele- 
phone Co. to approve an issue of $30,000 of stock, half of the 
proceeds of which are to be applied to working capital and for 
extensions and improvements to the property, and the other 
half to be issued in preferred capital stock to redeem a like 
amount of stock now out. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

February 18: Further hearing on objections of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania to the proposed rate schedule of 
the commission. 

SoutH DAKOTA. 

January. Order authorizing the Grant County Telephone 
Co to increase its residence rate from $1.25 to $1.50 per month, 
effective on March 1. 

February 9: Hearing at Montrose as to rates and charges 
made by telephone compartiies in the vicinity of Montrose, Can- 
nistota and Salem. 

WISCONSIN. 

February 17: Hearing in case of Diamond Grove Telephone 
Co. vs. Mineral Point Telephone Co. 

February 18: Hearing in case of Hawkins Creek Telephone 
Co. vs. the Badger Telephone Co. in the matter of physical 
connection. 

February 18: Hearing in the case of the Ettrick Telephone 
Co. vs. the Western Wisconsin Telephone Co. and the LaCrosse 
Telephone Co. in the matter of charges for toll messages. 

February 19: Hearing in the case of H.W. Johnson et al. 
vs. the Redfield Telephone Co. and the Fremont Telephone Co.. 
in the matter of physical connection. ; 

February 20: Hearing at Friendship on application of the 
Friendship Telephone Co. for authority to increase rates. 

February 27: Hearing on application of Badger State Tele- 
phone-Telegraph Co. for authority to increase rates. 

February: Date not announced; hearing on complaint of 
Peter Bogart and others against the rates and service of the 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. It is stated this will be one of the 
most comprehensive inquiries into the company’s business ever 
held in the state. Mr. Bogart alleges that not only are the 
charges unfair, but the contracts are unduly discriminatory. 
The biggest item in the preparation of the case has been the 
valuation of the company’s entire equipment, which is almost 
ready. Upon this valuation fair and reasonable charges are 
to be based. 











Letters from a Retired Lineman to His Nephew. 
Podunk Valley Farm. 
Dear Ben: 

Well, Ben, we took Tweedles to see the great doctor Stolski. 
Doc had arranged the minute of our appointment all in my 
name. When the time came, we were called by an attendant 
and, followed by Doc, went into the consulting room. The 
doctor greeted us. He is a womanly little fellow, all but 
his massive, shaggy head. 

“Mr. Dick, Mrs. Dick and the little one—and grandfather ?” 
he questioned, looking at Doc. 

“No, sir,” I said. “This is Doctor Stuver.” 

I thought for a minute something had hit him. His eyes 
narrowed, his mouth opened and he raised both hands as if 
to ward Doc off. 

“Not Herr Dr. Jacob Stuver?” he exclaimed after a min- 
ute or so. 

“T don’t know about the Herr. But it’s Dr. Jacob Stuver 
all right. And it is he who brought our little girl to you.” 

“Herr Dr. Stuver brought the little girl to me? Mr. Dick, 
in my home in Poland, I have one, two, three, four books 
by Dr. Jacob Stuver from which I learn so much. Herr Stu- 
ver, I make glad to meet you,” and he seized Doc’s hand and 
nearly shook his arm off. 

Then he turned to me and said: 

“You must wait in there while I consult with Herr Stu- 
ver,’ and he directed us to a small room which I think was 
his private den. 

We sat there an hour looking out over the city from the 
window before the great man came in. Doc was not with 
him. 

“Mr. Dick, you should not bring the little girl to me. I will 
come to her. Not next week, but the next I come to visit 
Herr Dr. Stuver. I will come to help him cure your little 
girl. So fortunate I am to meet Herr Dr. Stuver, who has 
done so much for the profession. A great doctor is Herr 
Stuver—much greater than I, much greater than all of them. 
I come. I! learn the cure from Herr Stuver.” 

After that his secretary informed us that the great doctor 
wanted us to take his auto and ride through the parks. I 
also heard him announce that all appointments were can- 
celled for the day. At one o’clock the fellow running the car 
stopped at one of the big hotels and the great doctor’s sec- 
retary took us up to a private dining room where we found 
both doctors. 

We had our dinner and listened to the Poland doctor, who 
talked all the time. When Doc got a chance, he told me he 
had promised to stay with Stolski the next day. 

“How about the four books, Doc?” I asked. 

“They’re the cause of it all. Vl tell you about them some- 
time. Go on home and week after next we will take care of 
Tweedles.” 

Doctor Stolski said good-bye to us and sent us to the train 
in his car. 

“Herr Stuver will stay with me for one short day. It is 
joy that I feel by having found him when no one else has 
seen him. He will tell me. I will do. what he says and your 
little girl will be cured. Then I will cure so many others. 
He is so old his fingers have lost their skill, their sense, their 
touch, but he knows so much. And you are his friends so 
long, I make glad to know you. He tells me of you, his best 
friend, and how long he.has studied the case of your little 
girl. Many nights and days he has worked. He is your great 
friend.” 

That is about what he “said, only he made a sort of 
scrambled English of it. He was effusively enthusiastic. 


The next day after I came from the city, I fell off a pole. 
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What you think of your old Uncle Dick. falling from a 
pole with a good pair of spurs on his feet? It reminded me 
of a question you asked me some time ago as to my opinion 
of creosoted poles. Though I only fell about ten feet, I 
struck bottom so hard that it jolted all the information I 
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Manner In Which Poles Cut the Bank, 


have gathered about creosoted poles into a compact mass and 
I’ll proceed to cut it up for your benefit. 

As I understand it, when poles are to be treated, they are 
first placed in a cylinder and subjected to great heat until all 
the moisture is removed and the pores are open. While in 
this state, they are placed in a vat of hot creosote under pres- 
sure and kept there for many hours. If you saw a pole in 
two you will find the treatment extends into the heart wood 
in many cases. 

Both northern cedar and southern pine are treated in this 
way and it is supposed to add years to the life of the pole. 
Whether it adds to its strength, I don’t know. However, I 
have found a good many lifeless spots in creosoted poles— 
spots that you can break out like cork, varying from the size 
of my hand to places three feet long, sometimes extending in 
several inches. It was one of these spots I struck with my 
spur in coming down a pole. 

The only explanation I can get from anyone, is that the 
spots affected this way are diseased before the tree is cut. 

This class of poles is much smaller at the ground line than 
white cedar or chestnut and yet much heavier than the cedar. 
I know where there is a stretch of two miles built about four 
years ago. They are 35’s and 40’s. I climbed every one on 
a windy day to inspect the ties. The tops of some of them, I 
think, swung at least four feet. They were perfectly safe 
for the load as far as breaking was concerned. 

The next spring after the frost went out, I saw that line and 
it looked zig-zag, some poles leaning one way a few feet and 
some the other. I got out and examined the condition of sev- 
eral of the worst to satisfy my curiosity. The poles at the 
ground line were so small that they cut into the bank both 
ways as they swung back and forth in the wind. Some of 
them had openings six inches on one side, while leaning out 
of line on the other. In other words, with the weight of the 
load and the elastic action of the pole itself, the small sur- 
face cut into the clay like a knife. No doubt in a high wind 
these poles whipped from one side to the other, leaning this 
way today and that way tomorrow. 

Such a line would require frequent storm guys and by 
rights the poles should be set in cement. I should think per- 
haps two creosoted anchor planks, placed at the sides of the 
pole about 18 inches below the ground line, would afford 
sufficient shoulder to hold against the bank. In soft soil, even 
then the bottom or stump of the pole might swing out of line 
and allow the top to go over likewise. My observations have 
given me this idea. 

One thing about these poles, they are bug, bird and gener- 
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ally waterproof; have more slivers, by many thousands to the 
square inch, than any other; are always ruinous to clothing 
in three seasons of the year; are slippery as glass during the 
other seasons, and I guess they are hated by the average line- 
man like a pestilence. I think they are not quite as treacher- 
ous to pike as good sound chestnut. 

Still, Ben, I don’t claim to be an authority on creosoted 
poles. You can probably find out all there is to know from 
your engineers. 

Next time you may 
Tweedles. 


look for some good news about 
Your Uncle Dick. 





Running Down Trouble in Chief Operator’s Desk. 

In 1900, while holding the position of chief inspector, in 
the Columbus, Ohio, exchange of the Bell company, the chief 
operator complained to me about not being able to answer on 
the answering cords of her desk. Upon investigating the 
matter, I found that it had been left in that condition by the 
Western Electric installer, who had referred the matter to 
the factory for correction, but nothing had been done about 
it. The chief inspectors, prior to my time, had tried to rem- 
edy it but with no results. 

When I examined the desk I found bridged across the ends 
of the jacks, ringer coils that measured from 500 to 2,500 
ohms and some had condensers in series with the coils. I 
was not aware of the fact that the matter had been taken up 
with our chief engineer and that. considerable correspondence 
had resulted. Therefore I ordered my switchboard man to 
clean out all the coils and condensers and to put the desk in 
the condition shown by the W. E. blue print, but this did not 
remedy the trouble. That evening I took all blue prints home 
with me, determined to make a copy of all on one sheet of 
paper with the 24-volt battery in the center and one of the 
four boards, one in each corner; that is the chief operator’s 
desk, local board, toll board and wire chief’s desk. Before 
T had completed this I saw my trouble. 

When I arrived at the office the next morning, I ordered 
my switchboard man to make the changes on each trunk line 
jack in the chief operator’s desk. He told me that I would 
have to first get an order from the engineer at Chicago, be- 
fore making any changes. I replied by telling him to do as 
I said and that I would stand between him and all harm. 
The change brought the desired result. To test it out still 
further, I talked from my office telephone to the manager’s 
office by way of the local board to the chief operator’s desk. 
to the wire chief’s desk, back to the chief operator’s desk. 
then to the local board and to the manager’s office. 

I explained to him what I was doing and his reply was: 
“Well! You have got it all right.” 

I was satisfied with it and dismissed the matter from my 
mind. One day the engineer came to the city and, in our 
talk upon different matters, he said: “By the way, what has 
become of the trouble between the local board and the chief 
operator’s desk?” 

For a moment my heart was in my mouth, for I remem- 
bered what the switchboard man had said. I answered the 
question with a counter question by saying, “Did you ever 
put two transformers in parallel?” 

He replied, “I will send you a letter of instruction to leave 
it as you now have it.” 

The fact is that induction coils, repeating coils and trans- 
formers belong to the same family, and in order to make them 
work harmoniously together from the same source of power, 
they must be synchronized. This was clearly demonstrated 
to me in the year 1897, at Noblesville, Ind., where I had a 
contract for 300 lights in a theatre building. 

The electric light company did not have a 300-light trans- 
former on hand, so they gave me three of 100-light capacity 
and connected them in parallel. That evening the engineer 
could not start the machine and came to me, saying that I 
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had a short on my wires in the building. 
line fuses and told him to try again. 


I pulled my main 
Back he came again 
with the reply, “Short! What work other than this have 
you done today?” 

“None!” 

I then ordered two of the transformers cut from the cir- 
cuit, as I could test out with one. They started up and came 
back with an OK. I was asked the next morning to test 
out the two transformers that I had cut off and the machine 
would be run for the purpose for me. I instructed the man 
to connect the two transformers back to the line with fuse 
wire. This being done, the machine was run for a few min- 
utes and then shut down and we found that one fuse was 
blown. I ordered the connections of this transformer re- 
versed to the line and on the second test, all was well. 

That is what prompted me on the common battery system. 
As there was no ringing on these trunk lines, it was not nec- 
essary to change the ringing key wires. 

C. E. Nicholas, Manager, 


Redondo Beach, Cal. Redondo Home Telephone Co. 





Telephones on the World’s Largest Cantilever Bridge. 

Telephones will play an important part in the construc- 
tion of the new bridge over the St. Lawrence River at 
Quebec, which, when completed, will be the largest canti- 
lever span bridge in the world, says the Western Electric 
News. 

Perhaps no other structure in the world has such a 
history as this gigantic bridge. Plans were started in 
1903 and actual construction began the following year. 
By 1907 it was half completed when suddenly without warn- 
ing and without apparent cause, it collapsed on August 29, 
carrying to their death, 76 workmen. 

Work was started on a second bridge in 1911, from the 
plans of a Canadian firm. The total length of the bridge 
will be 3,239 feet, the central span being 1,800 feet. The 
steel work from pier to top is 310 feet high. A 600-foot 
section of the central span clears the river at high water 
by 150 feet. 

The telephones are used to connect the different parts 
of the work while in progress. Eight telephone sets are 
placed on a traveller, 200 feet in height, two of these con- 
necting with a switchboard, equipped for 20 lines, on shore. 
The other six telephones on the traveller are used by men 
in different parts for operating cranes to place the differ- 
ent members. A flexible cable and a reel allow the traveller 
to move without disturbing connections. 

New Telephone Fire Alarm at Hartford, Mich. 

Hartford, Mich., has a new fire alarm system, in which 
the telephone is the most important factor. An electric fire 
gong has been placed on a telephone pole at the intersection 
of two main streets and this will be operated by a switch 
in the office of the Kibbie Telephone Co. When an alarm 
is telephoned into the telephone office an operator will ring 
the electric gong. On previous occasions it has been neces- 
sary for the telephone operators to call or send someone to 
the engine house before an alarm could be turned in and 
much valuable time has been lost while the operators were 
finding somebody to ring the fire bell. 








Operators Have Contest. 

“A Correct Expression Bee” is the way operators in Penn- 
sylvania exchange styled the entertainment held one evening in 
the central office building, according to an item in The Trans- 
mitter. The operating force was divided into sides and cap- 
tains were appointed. The chief operator presided, and all 
manner of “hard ones” were askeg of the young women, until 
the lines dwindled down to a final survivor. The contest was 


developed throughout exactly like the old-fashioned spelling 
bee. 









The Manager’s Wife Adds to Her Telephone Experiences 


People in the Smaller Places Blame the Telephone in Giving a Reason for Neglect of Their Duties—How 


the Manager’s Wife Found it Out—The Manager Tells His Wife 


of Some Experiences with Subscribers 


By Mabel Graham Knipe 


Mrs. Hastings hastily set down her coffee cup and arose from 
the breakfast table to answer an impatient-sounding knock at 
her back door. It was one of her favorite neighbors, she 
found standing there, wearing a most woe begone expres- 
sion on her usually smiling face. 


“Good morning, my dear,” said Mrs. Hastings. “Come in, 
she added hospitably. 
“T haven’t time,” answered the little woman. Then she 


almost wailed: “Guess who’s here?” 

Without waiting for Mrs. Hastings to hazard a guess, she 
went on: “It’s that forty-second cousin of Jack’s that I was 
telling you of the other day. It seems he and his family 
have been visiting over at Georgetown with some other cousins. 
I suppose they must have worn their welcome out over there, 
for they took a sudden notion last night to come over here 
to see us. And here they came on the early morning train. 
Six-thirty—just think of it! And me without an egg in the 
house! Could you lend me half a dozen?” 

While rummaging in the refrigerator for the eggs, Mrs. 
Hastings tried in vain to think of some consoling remark 
to offer but could only bring out: 

“Why didn’t they at least give you warning?” 

“T may as well tell you,” said the little woman, “although I 
do hate to when you are so kind to me. But, perhaps, after 
all, Mr. Hastings should know when the central girls neglect 
their work the way they do. Mr. Jackson—that’s the cousin’s 
name—says he tried from five to five-thirty this morning to 
get us over the telephone to tell us they were coming, but 
that the Georgetown operator could not get the girl here to 
answer, and finally gave up in disgust, thinking she must be 
asleep. I’m sorry to have to tell you. Thanks for the eggs,” 
and she was gone. 

Running through the house, Mrs. Hastings caught her 
husband as he was departing for the office. Breathlessly 
she told him of the defection of the night girl. 

“That’s bad, if true,” was all the comment he made when 
she had finished. 

At noon he smilingly told her of his calling up the George- 
town office and of being informed that they had had no call 
for Farley, or any other town, at five o’clock that morning; 
also that they had never had any trouble getting the Farley 
night girl to answer. 

“But why in the world did that man tell such a fib?” 
wondered Mrs. Hastings. 

“Just trying to square himself with his most unwilling 
hostess,” smiled her husband. “Of course, somebody had 
to be the goat.” 

“By the way,” he continued, “do you remember me telling 
you the other day about the night girl complaining of the 
way Mr. Blank turned in the fire alarm, when he discov- 
ered that the house across the street from his home was 
afire at three o’clock in the morning? She said he rang 
her up and then stood there shouting: ‘Fire! Fire’ and never 
told her where the fire was, and she had to ring back to ask 
him its location. Well, I met Mr. Blank on the street this 
morning, and he said ‘Central’ certainly did not attend to 
her business, as she could not understand the location of 
the fire after he had told her in a very calm, plain manner.” 

“Could the girl have been at fault, do you suppose?” 

“I hardly think so in this case, as I have heard several 
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persons remark about Mr. Blank having caused quite a sensa- 
tion at the fire by appearing with his bathrobe worn as an 
overcoat, and carrying a quart pail full of water to put on 
the fire. One would naturally infer that he was somewhat 
excited that night.” 

Shortly after noon Mrs. Hastings’ telephone bell rang, and 
she “hastily took down the receiver. 

“Ts it you, Mrs. Hastings?” she heard a voice ask. 

“Yes,” she replied. 

“Well, my dear, this is Mrs. Cathers, and I am almost 
angry with you. I suppose you know the cause.” 

“Indeed, I don’t.” 

“Why, it’s because you reported the complaints I made 
at club about the telephone service to your husband, and he 
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For Some Minutes She Heard Him Arguing. 


called me up this morning to have me give him the particulars. 
Of course, I have had a great deal of trouble with ‘Central’ 
during the past week, but I never would be so unkind as to 
report the girls.” 

“But Mrs. Cathers, you were reporting the trouble to al- 
most 20 women at the club, who could not possibly remedy mat- 
ters for you. As I was present, I supposed you were taking 
that indirect method of reporting to the manager. When you 
are not getting good service, he wishes to know it.” 

“Yes, I understand, but I could never be so unkind as to 
report the girls to him.” 

Mrs. Hastings hung up the receiver, marveling at the per- 
verted kindness of heart that would not allow complaints to 
be reported to the proper authority, but would gossip of 
them to all who would listen. 

She was relating the incident to her husband that evening 
as they sat toasting before the open fire. As she was finishing, 
Mr. Hastings was called to the telephone. For some min- 
utes she heard him arguing with some one at the other end, 
and frequently heard him say: “No you can’t get that town 
without paying.” 

“Who was it?” his wife asked as he came back to the 
fire. 
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“Pres Bains, the lumberman,” he answered. 
ways furious when he has to pay a- toll charge, and now 
he wants us to get a party at Blackburn for him free of charge. 
I told him the charge was ten cents to everybody and that, as 
he said the message would save him a seven mile drive this 
rainy night, it was surely worth the money. He kept arguing 
that it wasn’t worth it, but finally said he supposed he’d have to 
pay it.” 

As he picked up his book once more, the telephone again 
summoned him. When he returned from answering it, he 
was laughing heartily. 

“It was Bains again,” he said. “The line between here and 
Blackburn seems to be in trouble. The girl told Bains so 
and he is in a dreadful rage. Says he will lose $500 if he 
does not get his party tonight. The funny part of it is that 
he says he will sue the telephone company for the whole 
amount, if he loses it. I reminded him that ten minutes ago, 
he didn’t think the message worth ten cents, but that now 
he was valuing it at 5,000 times that amount. I also sug- 
gested to him that if we were to be sued for all the money 
he lost by the line being out of commission, he should be 
willing to pay us a big commission on all the money he made 
in deals by the use of the telephone when it was in good re- 
pair. You should have heard him storm. Finally I told the 
girl to go around by Crossville and she probably would get 
the party all right. I guess that appeased him.” 

“What very peculiar ideas the majority of people have in 
regard to telephone service,” thought the manager’s wife, as 
she gently stirred the coals in the grate, and then settled 
back in her chair to enjoy their ruddy warmth. 





Death of J. W. Callahan. 

John W. Callahan, general manager of the Illinois Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., which operates the automatic telephone 
system in Chicago, died in Chicago on February 12. He had 
been suffering from an ailment for a year and a half but did 
not retire from business 
until early in December 
last. Mr. Callahan was 
born at Salem, Ohio, on 
November 11, 1862/ In 
1883 he entered the em- 
ployment of the Belt Rail- 
way Co., Chicago, as a 
brakeman, working up to 
the position of trainmas- 
ter. He resigned in Sep- 
tember, 1906, to become 
superintendent of the IIli- 
nois Tunnel Co., in Chi- 
cago. He remained as 
general manager of the 
entire properties of the 
tunnel company until Jan- 
uary 12, 1910, when he ac- 
cepted the position of su- 
perintendent of the Indi- 
ana Harbor Belt Railway, 
at Gibson, Ind. He re- 
signed this position on 
May 1, 1912, to become general manager of the Illinois Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. and the Chicago Tunnel Co., under 
which names the Illinois Tunnel Co. then reorganized. Mr. 
Callahan was one of those most instrumental in organizing the 
Telephone Service Association. He served as a director of the 
National Independent Telephone Association for over a year 
and took a prominent part in the convention of that associa- 
tion a year ago, serving as toastmaster at the banquet. Mr. 
Callahan was popular with his associates and employes and 
possessed the ability to make friends and to keep them. The 
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regard in which Mr. Callahan was held by the members of the 
National Independent Telephone Association was evidenced at 
the recent annual convention of that association when a reso- 
lution of sympathy was passed upon learning of Mr. Callahan’s 
serious illness. Telephone men generally will learn with regret 
the news of Mr. Callahan’s demise. 


Meeting of Vermont and New Hamyshire Association. 

At the thirteenth annual convention of the Vermont and 
New Hampshire Independent Telephone Association, held at 
Hotel Low, Bradford, Vermont, on January 27 and 28, the 
association’s officers were re-elected. The officers are as fol- 
lows: C. M. Libby, South Ryegate, Vt., president; A. T. Davis, 
Marshfield, Vt., vice-president; S. R. Kelly, Woodstock, Vt., 
secretary and treasurer; H. B. Howe, St. Johnsbury, Vt., coun- 
sel. The executive committee is made up of the foregoing offi- 
cers and J. C. Hay, F. C. Pushee, W. B. Johnson and W. O. 
Blood. 

The association discussed the recent concession of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., in its agreement with the 
government, and the discussion. showed a tendency to “Beware 
the Greeks bearing gifts,” and a tendency to wait and see if 
the Bell has really undergone a change of heart. 

The feeling among Vermont telephone men is that the “tele 
phone situation is up in the air.” The recent hearing before 
the Vermont Public Service Commission after the taking of 
evidence was abruptly terminated with only a brief and argu- 
ment filed by the New England Telegraph & Telephone 
Co., the state resting its case without filing a brief. The 
state treasurer of Vermont has now appealed from the ap- 
praisement for taxation made by the tax commissioner and 
the 80 or 90 companies in interest are to be heard in pro- 
test the last of March. 








Officers of Independent Association of America. 

At a meeting on February 10 of the board of directors of the 
Independent Telephone Association of America, E. B. Fisher 
was elected president in the place of B. G. Hubbell, resigned. 
E. D. Schade was advanced to the first vice-presidency and 
G. W. Robinson was elected second vice-president. Richard 
Valentine was re-elected treasurer and W. S. Vivian secretary. 

Because of an unhappy wording of the ballot for president 
at the last convention Mr. Fisher was not announced as presi- 
dent at the time of the convention. Of the total number of 
ballots cast 74 showed a preference for president, of which 
Mr. Fisher received 63, Mr. Hubbell 7, and the remaining four 
were scattering. Mr. Fisher was not announced as president, 
as seemed to be clearly intended. Mr. Hubbell accepted the 
election without knowledge of circumstances and upon learn- 
ing of them, and also because he could not, in any event, give 
the association the necessary time, tendered his resignation. 





Flood Hero Now An Expert for Ohio Commission. 

Thomas E. Green, formerly of the Central Union Tele- 
phone Co., who received from the state a gold medal valued 
at $100 for his work during the floods last March, has been 
appointed as one of the telephone experts of the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission. In commenting after the 
flood, on Mr. Green’s work in the saving of lives and prop- 
erty by advance warnings and in assisting the governor 
to get into communication with places that had been visited 
by the deluge, Governor Cox said: “I want that man to 
work for the state. He has a lot of ability that should be 
employed in the service of Ohio.” 





Sleet Storm Damage in Indiana and Ohio. 

Indiana companies and Ohio are only just recovering from 
the snow and sleet storm which swept the state about Febru- 
ary 1. Poles were down for miles in different places, and the 
damage runs into thousands of dollars. 








Queries on Theory and Practice 


Removal and Move Orders. 


To what account should removal charges and move or- 
ders be charged? 


The question of moves and removals involves the following: 

1. Straight moves from one place to another. 

2. Moving or changing location of equipment and wiring 
on same premises. 

3. “Removal,” signifies taking out equipment and wiring, al- 
though it is not stated that “out orders” are referred to. 

The first is treated as two separate propositions—an “out” 
and an “in” order or charge. 

The final book charge is: Credit plant account with expense 
and recovered value of equipment, etc., on making removal 
from old premises. Charge plant account with all expense of 
installation at new address. A part of this might be construc- 
tion, a part installation, etc., but the final result is against plant. 

The second proposition merely involves a maintenance charge, 
the same as if an instrument fell off the wall, with the excep, 
tion that additional wire may be required. No charge should 
be required for such additional material, as any such material 
should be properly distributed on the books when bills are 
passed for payment, or when material is received. 

It is possible that the subscriber is to be billed for a portion 
or for all the expense of making the changes. This simplifies 
matters, but does not affect the plant account. 

Elimination of Cross Talk on Ground Circuits. 


We have three grounded rural lines which go out from town 
for 21%4 miles on the same posts. There is considerable cross 
talk between them. Would transposing them do any good? 
We have been thinking of stringing another wire and using 
phantom coils to get two metallic and one phantom circuit. 
Would this be practical? All of our lines are grounded cir- 
cuits, after they leave the distributing board. There is cross 
talk between all of them. Would it do any good to run them as 
metallic lines from the distributing board to the open wires 
and then ground one side? Any information on this question 
will be appreciated. 





Transposing ground return lines will not do any practical 
good. Taking two of the wires for a metallic circuit, phan- 
toming another line on it, and leaving the third line as it is, 
will remove the metallic circuit from cross talk, but will leave 
bad cross talk between the phantom circuit and the remaining 
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Suagested Plans of Making Phantom Circuits. 


grounded line. You had better string one more wire, make 
two circuits straight metallic as far as they are parallel, and 
phantom the third circuit on the two physicals as shown in the 
upper and lower sketches of the accompanying illustration. In 
the second case you can use physical No. 2 for another phan- 
tom, but the two phantoms will cross talk badly. Where the 
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metallic circuits end, use separate ground rods and keep them 
apart. 

Regarding the rest of your lines, either make them all me- 
tallic or run them metallic through the cable to the open wire, 
ground the mate wire (of the cable) at both ends. This gives 
the least cross talk. 





Making a Wiped Joint. 
Will you please publish information regarding making 


wiped joints? 


It is difficult to give directions for wiping a joint, as that 
is a job where a practical demonstration is the best. To be able 
to wipe a joint and do a good job requires practice. The main 
points to be observed in wiping a joint after the splice has been 
made and the sleeve slipped into place, are: 

The sleeve should be from three to four inches longer than 
the cut and from 1% to 134 inches greater in diameter. Dress 
the ends of the sleeve until they fit snugly to cable sheath. 
Scrape the ends of the sleeve and the cable sheath clean and 
bright, rubbing the surface with pure tallow candle after clean- 
ing. This protects from dirt and acts as a flux in wiping. 
Place a cable paster on the sheath one inch from the sleeve 
and one on the sleeve % inch from where the taper begins. 
This distance varies on the larger cables, so the workman must 
use his own judgment. These pasters prevent the solder from 
adhering to the space beyond the joint and after wiping are 
removed, leaving a straight and finished job. 

The hot solder is now carefully poured from the ladle over 
the prepared joint, the overflow being caught in a tallow-cov- 
ered wiping cloth, held in the left hand. The hot solder 
should be ladled back and forth over the cable, so as to get 
the cable sheath hot enough to wipe without melting through 
the sheath. The wiping cloth should retain just enough solder 
to furnish the heat necessary for wiping the lower side of 
the joint. As soon as the solder and the lead sheath mix to- 
gether, the pouring should cease and the moulding or wiping 
begin, forming the lead to neat curves and wiping the edges 
where the solder and the sheath meet, smooth. Care should be 
exercised in handling and in examining hot joints for possible 
cracks or blow holes. 

The composition of wiping solder for ordinary uses (aerial) 
should be about 40—60. A good test as to proper heating may 
be made by thrusting a folded piece of dry paper into the molt- 
en mass. If immediate withdrawal ignites the paper, the de- 
sired heat is attained. Patience and practice are the important 
factors in good wiping. The average cable worker does not 
test the joint, relying upon inspection to detect any flaws. If 
proper care is taken, testing is not necessary. 





New Line Completed from Superior to Spooner, Wis. 

The Tri-State Telephone Co. has completed a new line 
from Superior to Spooner, Wis., at a cost of approximately 
$50,000. This gives Superior two telephone lines to Spooner. 
The Tri-State company is affiliated with the People’s Tele- 
phone Co. of Superior. Long distance lines are now oper- 
ated by the Tri-State company out of Superior to Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul, Ashland, Wis., and in other directions. 





A Telephone For Every Seven Persons in Chicago. 

A telephone to approximately every seven persons in Chi- 
cago is the census of the Chicago Telephone Co. to date. The 
company has over 350,000 telephones installed and handles over 
2,000,000 originating calls every day. It is stated that one-half 
the fire alarms received by the Chicago fire department in 1913, 
were received over the telephone, there being 7,471 telephone 
alarms. 
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The Trade Paper’s Part in Your Success 
By ELBERT HUBBARD 


Success in business turns on knowing what other people in the same line of business are 
doing. We grow by elimination—we have to know everything that will not work. We also 
have to know everything that is a success in our particular line of business. The trade 
paper is a sort of central station where ten thousand wires meet. The editor of a trade 
paper has to be a deal more accurate than the editor of a regular newspaper. 

The news that a trade paper supplies must be authentic. The sensational, the emo- 
tional, and all accounts of suicides, seductions, assassinations, conflagrations, and embezzle- 
ments are safely omitted from the columns of a trade paper. These things do not make the 
world go round. They are negations. What we often call news in the newspapers is bad 
news. 

Let accident or misfortune come to a man or his business, and the wires flash the news 
around the world. But if he makes an invention, discovers a new principle, conceives a big 
and generous idea and evolves a success, the probabilities are, that the newspapers will 
say little about it. 

The editor of a trade paper, however, picks up every successful venture along his own 
particular line of business and gives it out to his subscribers. The trade paper means up- 
lift, courage, inspiration, good-will. 

The trade paper makes the subscriber feel at home. It puts him in touch with the best 
that is being said and done in his particular line of business. 

Your business is the most important thing to you in the world. It not only supplies 
you a living, but it keeps you out of mischief. Your business is the thing that keeps you 
busy, that gets you up in the morning, sends you to the store, shop, factory or office; fills 
your working hours and your day-dreams and night-dreams, as well. 

We are what we are on account of our activities. This idea is worked out at great 
length in that wonderful book, Buckle’s “History of Civilization."” This book was written 
75 years ago, but it rings as true today as when it was first published. Yet Buckle never 
wrote his History of Civilization—he died at 37, after having written the preface. 

In this preface he lays down the propositions that he intends to prove, and these prop- 
ositions we recognize today as truisms. The main proposition of Thomas Henry Buckle 
was that a man’s business is the most important thing to him in life. While he is impress- 
ing himself on his business, his business is making him what he is. So the finer and better 
your business is, the bigger and better your character. 

How any man can hope to do business successfully without the assistance of the trade 
paper, | do not know. The trade paper is the one thing that binds you to your fellows who 
are working along similar lines. The trade paper is a school, an inspiration. 

The trade paper is pumping power into the business of every subscriber. 

Just here I think a little expressed gratitude on the part of the subscriber towards the 
editor of the trade paper is not out of order. If you find a good thing in your trade paper, 
just write to the old man and tell him so. 

The whole business is built up on brotherhood, and when you write the editor of your 
trade paper, just remember this: that you are practically writing to yourself, for the man 
who reads your letter has your interests at heart, and he is going to protect you and ben- 
efit you in every way possible; otherwise, he could not possibly exist at all. 

Not only do I advise a man to read his trade paper, but I suggest that he pay for it en- 
thusiastically and promptly. The very fact that one has thus paid his subscription will help 
him to appreciate the publication. 

Out of every issue of your trade paper, you should get at least one big idea, and this 
you should make a note of. Write it out briefly and put it in a pigeon hole where you can 
put your hands on it. The very act of writing it will help fix it in your memory. 

So it’s all together all of the time. Co-operation is the keynote of success. When you 
read and absorb your trade paper, you co-operate with the ideas which help your business. 
1914, 


(Copyright, Kovnat Adv. Service Chicago) 























F rom F actory and Salesroom 


Conventions: 


Illinois Independent, Springfield, Feb. 17, 18, 19; Iowa Independent, Des Moines, March 17, 18, 19: 


Eastern Pennsylvania Association, Philadelphia, Pa., February 18 


Frank W. Pardee, Hustler. 

A visitor to the manufacturers’ exhibit floor of the recent 
telephone convention in Chicago was standing in the corridor 
debating where to go next. Suddenly there was a swish! A 
shape flashed by him, speeding like the wind, and had vanished 
around the corner before his startled eyes could focus on the 
disappearing figure. “What was that?” asked the visitor of a 
man who had backed up against the wall to make room for the 
rapid pedestrian. 

“T didn’t get a very good look at him as he went by,” was 
the answer, “but from the pace he was making, I’ll bet that 
was Frank W. Pardee, of the Ericsson Mfg. Co., hurrying 
to keep an appointment with 
a customer—not hurrying, 


really, though, but just his 
natural gait.” 
And Pardee it was. The 


observer has described his 
natural gait correctly, too, for 
he is always on the move 
when there is business to be 
Jone. It has been his chief 
characteristic all his life and 
is why he has won success. 

Frank Pardee, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of 
the Ericsson Mfg. Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y., was born in Chi- 
cago, March 17, 1876—note 
the day and the city. He was 
educated in the public schools 
and Racine College. In 1898 
he made his entry into the tel- 
ephone field when he began to 
sell the Chicago telephone 
holder, a device he discovered 
during his previous experience 
in the advertising business. In 
1901 Mr. Pardee developed the 
adjustaphone and a combina- 
tion holder and desk telephone 
and continued the sale of 
these specialties until 1904. In 
May of that year he became 
manager for Frank B. Cook, 
with whom he remained for 
four years until May, 1907. 

He then took an interest in the Durant Electric Supplies Co., 
acting as manufacturers’ agent and at the same time developing 
various specialties and handling the advertising for the concern. 
About December, 1909, he accepted his present position with the 
Ericsson company. With others, Mr. Pardee also incorporated 
the Paragon Electric Co., in Chicago, to carry on his own busi- 
ness and that of the Durant company. Mr. Pardee is a member 
of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, Automobile Club, Sons of 
Jove, and president of the Black Rock Mfgr’s. Ass’n. 

The accompanying illustration is from a recent photograph 
of Mr. Pardee. It was no small task to induce him to remain 
in repose long enough to have the photographer “operate” on 
him, but the result showed a success. The Chicago friends of 
Pardee will detect at a glance the look of prosperity which 
marks this picture. At that he isn’t a bit proud. He is just 
the same old Frank. 

Mr. Pardee has hosts of friends in the telephone industry, 
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‘and 





Frank W. Pardee. 


and this wide acquaintance and his tremendous energy have 
enabled him to make a remarkable record in the business. The 
Ericsson Manufacturing Company’s headquarters are at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., but branch offices are maintained in the following 
cities: Atlanta, Ga.; Boston, Mass.; Butte, Mont.; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Edmonton Alta, 
Canada; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Havana, Cuba; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Kansas City, Mo.; Lincoln, Neb.; 
Los Angeles, Cal.; Louisville, Ky.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; New Orleans, La.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Portland, 
Ore.; Richmond, Va.; San Francisco, Cal.; Spokane, Wash., 
Can. These branch offices, covering all parts 
of the United States, are in 
charge of capable and expe- 


Toronto, 


rienced men who furnish their 


customers the best possible 


service. 





New Stromberg Circular. 

A comprehensive circular of 
up-to-date telephone apparatus 
has just made its appearance 
with the Stromberg-Carlson 
imprint. It is illustrated with 
some 40 cuts showing the 
“Quality Apparatus” manufac- 
tured by this company at its 
Rochester, N.Y., plant, and sold 
through its various-selling cen 
ters, including Chicago, Roch- 
ester, New York and Toronto, 
Ont., Canada. 

The circular is one of a se- 
ries, the issues of 
which have been conmmented 
upon in TELEPHONY. 
valuable information 
“central energy” and “genera- 
tor call” systems and pictures 
company’s 


previous 
It gives 


about 


describes the 
types 


and 
switchboards, 
phone apparatus, test sets, bat- 
teries, torches, electri- 
cians’ tool kits, etc., and one 
page is devoted to the com- 
pany’s private line telephone 
system for the farm. 

The Stromberg-Carlson company offers an extensive service 
to the telephone trade and this circular is an example of the 
admirable publicity campaign which keeps the telephone mana- 
ger familiar with the company’s products. Convenient return 
order postal cards are sent out with all circulars. 


A New Monarch Salesman. 

The Monarch Telephone Mfg. Co., of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
has just added another salesman to its force. A. A. Cronk 
will now cover Nebraska and Western Iowa. Mr. Cronk 
is a practical telephone man who has operated an ex- 
change and therefore knows the -business from the stand- 
point of the exchange manager. He has also had several 
years’ experience travelling on the road, and is fully qual- 
ified to intelligently discuss telephone and switchboard 
matters. The business of the Monarch company in Iowa and 
surrounding states has so rapidly increased during the 


of tele- 


blow 
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last year that it has been found necessary to add another 
salesman to properly serve its customers. R. O. Palmer, 
who formerly travelled in Western Iowa, will now devote 
all of his: time to the territory further north. 
C. I. Echols Joins Cracraft, Leich Force. 

The Cracraft, Leich Electric Co., of Genoa, IIl., 
recently added to its sales force, C. I. Echols, who will 
represent the company in Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. 
The company’s rapidly increasing business in these states 
has prompted the selec- 
tion of a man _ whose 
experience in both local 
and common battery ap- 
paratus would assure the 
customers of the best 





has 





tention to every question 
pertaining to telephone 
work. 

Mr. Echols has had a 
wide and varied experi- 
ence in both engineering 
and sales work in twelve 
states in the Union. His 
telephone career began 
about 15 years ago with 
the National Telephone 
Co., of West Virginia, 
with whom he served in 
practically every capac- 
ity from ground man to 
district manager. Be- 
fore joining the sales or- 
ganization of the Cracaft, Leich Electric Co. he represented 
the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co. in the south- 
western states for four years. His wide acquaintance 
with telephone people in the territory in which he is to 














Cc. I. Echols. 


travel, and his extensive knowledge of telephone practice 


will make it possible for him to be of assistance to custom- 
ers of the Cracraft, Leich company in more than a sales 
capacity. His specialty is his earnest desire to further the 
interest of Independent telephony and his experience will 
make it possible for him to do this. 





For the present, Mr. Echols will be located at No. 
4239 Woodland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
Some Matthews Sayings. 
“Competition wavers before Matthews’ savers,” and 


“Matthews does while others buzz,” are some slogans that 
appear on the latest circular of W. N. Matthews & Bro., 
of St. Louis, showing photographic views to prove the 
holding power, in sleet storms, of the Matthews guy an- 
chors. 





New Shiner—Old Sun. 

“There is a new star in the constellation—another ‘shiner’ up 
above in the blue. And so it is ‘over’ naturally,” writes Frank 
W. Pardee in a recent communication to TELEPHONY. He re- 
fers, of course, to “Art” Overshiner, head of the telephone de- 
partment of ‘the Inland Electric Co., of Chicago. The latter 
is well known to Independent telephone men through his abil- 
ity in making friends and keeping them. That is why he is 
popularly known to the telephone trade as “Art.” 

Frank Pardee in referring to him says: “Well, if he’s a 
‘shiner,’ he’s naturally bright. Therefore, as he’s bright, what 
constellation would he naturally join? Did I not detest puns 
on names I would probably spell it ‘Erics-sun,’ and it really 
wouldn’t be so far amiss at that. For whence do all the 
‘shiners’ derive their light but from the sun?” 


and most intelligent at- | 
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That explains in a nutshell why Art Overshiner affiliated the 
firm which he represents with the Ericsson family, thus placing 
it in position to furnish telephones to the Independent operators 
in Illinois, Wisconsin and Michigan. The Ericsson line is too 
well known to need any comment, but it might not be amiss to 
mention the fact that “Art” sells supplies, too, and that the 
Inland Electric Co. is always ready to take the best of care 
of orders. That is why Art Overshiner was at the Wisconsin 
convention this week and will be at the Illinois convention 
next week. 





Annual Meeting of Sumter Electrical Co. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the Sumter Electrical 
Co. was held recently at the offices of the company, at 
Sumter, S. C. The Sumter Electrical Co. is the suc- 
cessor of the Sumter Telephone Mfg. Co., the name 
having been changed a few months ago after the com- 
pany had gone into the business of manufacturing mag- 
netos. A pleasing report of the development of the busi- 
ness of the company was made by the Vice-President 


and Sales Manager, F. C. Manning, and by John F. 
Alvord of New York. The stockholders elected as di- 
rectors, C. T. Mason, F. C. Manning and H. R. Van- 


Deventer of Sumter, and John F. Alford and W. B. 
Thompson of New York city. The directors elected as 
officers, C. T. Mason, president; F. C. Manning, vice- 
president and secretary; H. R. VanDeventer, general man- 


ager and treasurer. 





Paragraphs. 

J. W. Correy, of the Coffey System & Audit Co., of Indian- 
apolis, was in Bloomington, Ill, last week conferring with the 
managers of Kinloch telephone companies of the county with 
reference to changing their systems of bookkeeping to con- 
form to the new public utility law. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE Mrc. Co., of Rochester, N. 
Y., is sending out some interesting leaflets regarding its No. 
7-B type combinaticn telephone; its No. 896 compact magneto 
telephone and its No. 992 magneto desk telephone. The com- 
pany is also sending to customers its corrected price sheets 
covering its entire line. 

Tue OsuxosuH Mrc. Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has appointed 
the Union Electric Co. of Pittsburgh, Pa., agents and has ar- 
ranged for it to carry a large and representative stock 
of Oshkosh construction tools and specialties on hand, 
ready for prompt shipment. It has been arranged so that 
Eastern jobbers can use this stock to advantage in filling their 

/ A \ AIA 


orders. 





Peoples Home of Leavenworth Organizes Society. 

An organization, known as the Peoples Home Telephone 
Co.’s Telephone Society, has been perfected at Leaven- 
worth, Kan., in the offices of the Peoples Home Telephone 
Co. The object of the society will be to study the tele- 
phone business and to promote sociability and good will 
among the employes of the company. It is the intention 
to assign to each of the members subjects interesting to 
telephone people. At the next meeting John Quinn will 
speak on “Standard specifications relative to subscribers 
station installations.” 

Although membership in the organization is not com- 
pulsory it is thought that practically all employes of the 
company will join. The following officers have been 
elected: Wm. Higgins, president; John Quinn, vice-presi- 
dent and L. Loeb, secretary and treasurer. The charter 
members, excluding the officers are: H. W. Seton, manager, 
honorary member; Charles M. Robinson, D. M. Stockdale, 
George Dicks, W. H. Ayres, Peter Vieux, Harry Jones, 
Robert Buckley, H. Ressmeyer, Edward Wilcox and Len 
Brown. 











Legal Cases and Decisions 


By A.H 


Who Owns the Poles? 


“We have about three miles of pole line, now dead, which 
we wish to move to another location. The poles are 30-foot 
cedar, well worth cutting down to 25-foot poles, and are set 
outside the fence line along the public highway. The prop- 
erty owners have signed rights of way and now claim the 
poles, threatening to prosecute if we attempt to move them, 
on the basis that our right of way is an expired lease. In- 
asmuch as this is technically an abandoned line (it has not 
worked for several years and never will be used in its present 
location), are our rights in it affected by that point?” 

The right of way blank is as follows: 

“Received of the Telephone Co. the sum of one dol- 
lar ($1.00) in consideration of which I, for myself, heirs or 
assigns, do hereby grant unto the said company, its successors 
and assigns, the right to build its telephone and telegraph 
line, or lines, including the poles, guy stubs, wire and other 
fixtures and to maintain and operate the same along the roads, 
streets and highways adjoining the property which I own, or 
in which I have an interest, in the county of , state of 
Ohio, said sum being in full payment for said right and in 
full satisfaction of the right and privilege of trimming trees 
along said line or lines, whenever the same may be necessary 
to maintain said line or lines, clear and free from obstruc- 
tions.” 








We do not find anything in the blank or in the circumstances 
to give the property owners any right to claim ownership to, 
or any other interest in, the poles standing in the highway. 
Even if the right of way has expired and the land is aban- 
doned, the poles are still yours and you may move them if 
you wish to. 





Crossing Lines. 

“Does it make any difference if we run our lead wires 
under or over another company’s right of way in Ohio, and 
how many feet under or over other leads? Is there any law 
compelling us to give electric or railway companies a fee where 
we cross them on private right of way? The Railroad 
Co. claims that, according to a new ruling, which it has re- 
cently received, it will be necessary for us to pay a fee of $5 
for each and every place where we cross on private right of 
way. <Any information you can give us on the matter will 
be gladly received.” 





The proper way to cross the leads of another telephone 
company is to build over them. A distance of four feet was 
required in one case. Northern Telephone Co. vs. Iowa Tele- 
phone Co., 98 Northwestern, 113. To cross electric light or 
traction company wires, the approved method is to underbuild. 

We know of no law requiring you to give electric or rail- 
way companies a fee when you cross them on the private 
right of way, unless there is some such ruling from your 
public utilities or similar commission. We advise you to take 
it up with them. It would be possible for you to condemn a 
right of way across the right of way of the electric or railway 
company, in which case you would be required to pay such 
damages as they suffered from your crossing them. This 
would not be true at a public right of way. 





Mutual Company as a Public Utility. 

“Please advise us, through the columns of TELEPHONY, 
what the real status of a public utility is. That is, does a 
mutual company not organized for profit, come under the 
head of a public utility? What have been some of the recent 
decisions in regard to this by the public utility commission 
in the various states?” 


We think that a mutual company, even though not organ- 
ized for profit, comes under the head of a public utility, al- 
though we know of no definite decisions to this effect by the 
public utility commissions of the various states. Even though 
subject to regulation as a public utility, the regulation of a 
company not organized for profit would be different from 
that of a company organized for profit. 





Inadequate Service. 
Telephone companies are required to exercise only ordinary 
care promptly to furnish a subscriber means of communication 
over their lines with other subscribers. Failure to exercise 
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such care authorizes the recovery of whatever damages may 
proximately result from this breach of duty. Where, however, 
suit is brought against a telephone company for damages al- 
leged’ to have resulted from the negligent failure to give a 
subscriber telephonic connection, the burden is on the plaintiff 
to show ne gligence. Even if proof of a failure to give the 
connection raises an inference of negligence, the inference is 
removed when it appears that the telephone company has exer- 
cised all ordinary care and diligence, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the performance of this duty, some portion of the appa- 
ratus of the telephone system got out of order from some un- 
known and unforeseen cause against which ordinary care 
could not guard. 

Such was the opinion of the Georgia Court of Appeals in 
a recent case brought against a telephone company for negli- 
gence in not maintaining its telephone apparatus in good order, 
so that a subscriber was unable to obtain a physician over the 
telephone in time to save the life of his wife. The court re- 
versed a judgment against the telephone company on the 
ground that the evidence did not authorize a finding that the 
death of the plaintiff’s wife was due to any negligence of the 
company. 

The court also held that telephone subscribers take the risk 
of a failure to obtain connection due to any dis-arrangement 
or disturbances of the apparatus not caused by negligence on 
the part of the company. “In other words,” said the court, 
“if the company furnishes: facilities equal to those in general 
use, and uses ordinary care to keep them in proper working 
order, and to furnish the subscriber the service for which he 
has contracted, he cannot hold the company responsible for the 
failure to make prompt connection in a given case.” South- 
ern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Glawson, 79 North- 
eastern, 488. 


Unincorporated Association. 


Suit was brought on a note executed in the name of the 
Sumner Telephone Co. against persons whose names did not 
appear on the note but who were claimed to be members of 
an association doing business under that name. It was held 
that they were liable as partners for the indebtedness repre- 
sented by the note, which was incurred in pursuance of the 
telephone business, even though they did not expressly con- 
sent to the creation of such indebtedness and did not under- 
stand or believe that they had assumed any partnership rela- 
tions. 

The members of the association denied that they had ever 
subscribed any stock therein, or attended its meetings, or 
taken any part or share in its management. It was held, 
however, that the association was a non-trading partnership 
and that hence, not being engaged in the business of buying 
or selling for profit, its members were not individually liable 
for money loaned to its manager without their knowledge or 
consent. 

The members of the association were held not estopped to 
deny the manager’s authority to charge them with liability 
because the lender of the money did not enter into the trans- 
action with any understanding or belief that he had recourse 
to the members of the association individually, and in fact 
did not know of the connection therewith of any of the mem- 
bers except one. Schumacher vs. Sumner Telephone Co., 142 
Northwestern, 1034. 








Authority of Commission. 

Complaint was made by the state of Oklahoma and others 
before the Corporation Commission against Pioneer Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and from the order of the commission the 
company appealed. The order appealed from required the tel- 
ephone company to render at all times reasonable and adequate 
service at its exchange in the city of Muskogee, and that the 
bill presented to all subscribers; November 1, 1911, be reduced 
one-third of the customary price charged. 

The reason for this reduction was because it was alleged 
that the service of the company was in such condition that it 
would require 30 days to put it in good shape, during which 
time full price was not to be charged for service. 

The supreme court of the state held that the latter part of 
the order should be set aside, because unjust and unreason- 
able. The proceeding was not brought for the purpose of 
contesting rates charged by the company. Pioneer Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. vs. State of Oklahoma, 133 Pacific, 476. 





Condensed News Reports 


Officers of Companies are Earnestly Requested to Forward Us Promptly All Financ.al and Other Statements as Soop 
as Issued, and Any Items of Interest as to Their Plants and Systems 


New Companies. 

Stone Mitts, N. Y.—The Stone Mills Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $3,000 capital stock to operate between 
Stone Mills, La Fargeville, Olmar, Fishers Landing, Depau- 
ville, Perch River and Brownville. The directors are: Charles 
Sourwine, Fred P. Mitchell, Albert C. Eiss, George McNickle, 
of LeFargeville; John Irwin, Stone Mills; Frank D. Curnee, 
Orleans Four Corners, and William D. Gailey, Limerick. 

OKLAHOMA City, OxLta.—The Pleasant Hill Telephone Co. 
has filed articles of incorporation with $375 capital stock. The 
incorporators are: C. H. Keller, president; O. W. Hartwell, 
secretary; J. J. Coltrane, treasurer, all R. F. D. No. 10, Okla- 
homa City. 

Strver Point, TeENN.—The Silver Point Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated with $1,000 capital stock to construct and 
operate a telephone system in Putnam county. The incorpor- 
ators are: J. M. Johnson, L. D. Burton, W. E. Jones, Wm. 
Julian and G. B. Lafever. 


Construction. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—Arrangements have been completed by the 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. for the erection of a new 
three-story exchange building, to cost $140,000. 

ATLANTA, GA.—The Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has appropriated $90,000 for improvements to its sys- 
tem, among which is included the erection of a new ex- 
change building at Anderson, S. C., to cost about $22,000. 

JEFFERSONVILLE, Ky.—The Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. has appropriated $40,000 for improvements to its 
system in this city and Clark county. 

Omana, Nes.—It has been announced that the Nebraska 
Telephone Co. will erect a new exchange building in this 
city, to cost approximately $100,000. 


Underground. 
TempPLe, Tex.—The Southwestern Telephone & . Telegraph 
Co. has appropriated $18,000 for the construction of under- 
ground conduit work in this city. 


Financial. 

Petta, lowa.—The Fowler Home Telephone Co. has been 
granted permission to issue $45,000 worth of stock. 

Sipney, Ounto.—The Farmers Telephone Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $24,000 to $100,000. 

Troy, Oxnto.—The Troy Telephone Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $60,000 to $100,000, all 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred. 

Cuiirton Force, VA.—The Clifton Forge Telephone Co. has 
filed an amendment to its charter, increasing the capital stock 
of the company from $5,000 to $50,000. 

APPLETON, Wis.—The Twelve Corners & Mackville Tele- 
phone Co. has filed an amendment to its articles of incor- 
poration, increasing its capital stock from $8,000 to $10,000. 


Elections. 

BusHNELL, Itt.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Scottsburg Telephone Co. was held recently, at which di- 
rectors were elected as follows: Clem Paull, Harry Lantz, 
W. E. Hoffman, Chas. Stark, M. F. Mummert and Lewis No- 
per. The directors met and elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. E. Spicer; secretary-treasurer, Harry Lantz. 

Canton, Itt.—The Cuba, Independence & Canton Tele- 
phone Co. held its annual meeting recently and elected the 
following officers: President, J. A. Miller; vice-president, 
J. L. Fitzgerald; secretary and treasurer, S. L. Jameson. 

Gatva, Irt.—At the annual meeting of the Galva Telephone 
Co. the following directors were elected: R. P. Dexter, R. F. 
Beals, F. H. House, S. T. Dexter, P. O. Norling, F. U. White, 
G. D. Palmer, after which the directors met and organized 
by electing the following officers: President, R. F. Beals; 
vice-president, G. D. Palmer; secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, R. P. Dexter. 

Seymour, Itt.—The annual meeting of the Seymour Tele- 
phone Co. was held recently, at which the officers and di- 
rectors were all re-elected as follows: President, John White: 


secretary, I. J. Van Buskirk; directors, William Murry, An- 
drew Temple and Peter Schumacher. 

AviLLa, Inp.—The Avilla Mutual Telephone Co. has elected 
the following directors for the ensuing year: Frank Bell, V. 
S. Simon, Harry Stewart, Edward Gump, Joseph Krauss, 
Thomas Kelham; F. E. Kelham, William Berkes, J. O. Good, 
H. A. Moore, and Adam Weimer. The directors elected the 
following officers: Thomas Kelham, president; H. A. Moore, 
vice-president; F. E. Kelham, secretary and Joseph Krauss, 
treasurer. 

ELKHART, INp.—The Dunlap Mutual Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and re-elected its officers as follows: 
President, O. P. Grosh; vice-president, George Rhodes; sec- 
retary, H. H. Garber; treasurer, Lee Cripe: manager, J. M. 
Wogoman. The: officers with John Dunmier constitute the 
board of directors. 

La GRANGE, IND.—The stockholders of the Mutual Telephone 
Co. held their annual meeting recently and elected the follow- 
ing board of directors: Harry Bogue, M. P. Miller, I. N. Smith, 
C. A. McCally, Marion Teters and L. D. McKibben. 


Councit Biurrs, lowa.—At a meeting of the stockholders 
of the Independent Telephone Co. the following officers and 
directors were elected for the ensuing year: President, G. M. 
Dodge; vice-president, E. H. Merriam; secretary, C. D. Par- 
malee; treasurer, T. G. Turner; directors, G. M. Dodge, C. G. 
Saunders, E. H. Merriam, T. G. Turner, C. E. Yost, G. H. 
Pratt, C. D. Parmalee, C. E. Hall and W. A. Pixley. 

Extprince, Iowa.—The Eldridge Mutual Telephone Co. held 
its ‘annual meeting recently and elected the following officers 
and directors: President, John T. Hansen; vice-president, 
August H. Lamp; secretary, M. H. Calderwood; treasurer, 
Albert C. Oetzmann; directors, Fred Krambeck, Rudolph 
Koch, Fred Hauer, Frank Keppy, Jr., and William Moeller. 

HAWARDEN, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the Hawarden 
Telephone Exchange Co. the officers and directors were re- 
elected. The officers are: C. A. Ericson, president; A. O. 
Ofstad, vice-president; and John Ring, secretary and treas- 
urer. The board of directors is composed of officers and D. 
K. Bennett, A. P. Johnson, L. T. Kenny and S. B. Lattner. 
The company is planning to make a considerable number of 
improvements during the year, among which it is estimated 
that 4,000 feet of new cable will be placed in Hawarden alone. 


Maprip, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Peoples Telephone Co. the following officers and di- 
rectors were elected: President, J. S. Kenison; vice-presi 
dent, Peter Cassel; treasurer, Oscar Oakleaf; secretary and 
manager, Harry C. Graves; directors, J. H. Watson, J. Hl. 
Pies, E. P. Dolander and E. J. Cartwright. 

NeMAHA, IowA.—The annual meeting of the Nemaha Tele- 
phone Co. was held recently and the election of the officers 
and directors for the ensuing year resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, James Mooney; vice-president, M. L. Lewis; secretary, 
E. C. Berner; treasurer, Chas. Townsend; directors, Will 
Hunter, Jas. Souther, Henry Shafroth, Harter Marquess and 
Isaac Minglin. 

Upett, Iowa.—The Udell Mutual Telephone Co. held its 
annual meeting recently and re-elected the officers as follows: 
Thomas Atkinson, president; J. J. Taylor, treasurer, and 
William Taylor, secretary. 

Sac City, Iowa.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers 
Mutual Telephone Co. the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, James Comstock; vice-presi 
dent, Fred Pellersels; secretary, F. R. Hierschel; treasurer, 
E. N. Baily. The executive committee comprises William 
Pitstick, Fred Pellersels and J. M. Deibert. In addition to 
these officers the board of directors includes George Hein, L 
M. Barnhill, W. Rhoads, and L. Mann. 

WELTON, Iowa—The Welton Mutual Telephone Co. held 
its annual meeting recently, at which the following officers 
were elected for the coming year: President, Carl Brooks: 
vice-president, Bernie Maltas; secretary, L. L. Loofboro: 
treasurer, M. C. Mudge. 

SattinA, Kans.—The annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Salina Telephone Co. was held recently. All of th 
members of the old board of directors and officers were re 
elected for another year. The officers are as follows: J. ©. 
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“ The “French” FOLDING DOOR Telephone Booth { 


(Patent Pending) 


MAINTENANCE: The FOLDING DOOR does not require the 
use of tracks in the floor and, consequently, eliminates the main item 
of trouble experienced with the booths equipped with sliding doors. 
This is one of the many advantages of the FOLDING DOOR booth. 


Write for booklet describing the advantages of the ‘‘Folding Door’’ Booth 


C. B. FRENCH CABINET COMPANY, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


Western Electric Company 


Houses in all principal cities 
Door nde S DoorClosed 


“MANSBRIDGE") | ATA Paste— 


CONDENSERS 











embody all the essentials of long life and Just what you want for making permanent, safe, 
good service. Write for Literatare ie A . 

; waterproof joints. Allen Paste is very convenient 
ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. to use as well—just squeeze the tube until neces- 





Cresco, lowa sary amount is on the wire. If you prefer stick, salt 


or liquid we have it—also Presto Soder (a combina- 
tion flux and soder). 








We Want Your Orders for Telephone Line 
and Construction Material. 


Our stock is big—we make immediate shipments—any quantity. Prices and 
quality right. Send us your inquiries and orders for poles, wire, brackets, in- 
sulators, pins, cross-arms and all line material and hardware. 


INLAND ELECTRIC CO., 14-16 N. Franklin St., Chicago 


Send your dealer’s name and 15.cents for sample. 


L.B. ALLEN CO.,, Inc. 


4578 N. Lincoln St. 
Chicago, IIl. 














BAKELITE -DILECTO 
aterproof - Permanent - Stron 
A laminated louie material of hehe efficiency The Troubleman and 


Also 
VULCANIZED FIBRE 
In Sheets-Rods-Tubes-Special Shapes the Inspector 


THE CONTINENTAL FIBRE CO., Newark, Delaware 
By Edwards & Dobbs 


CHICAGO, McCormick Bldg. NEW YORK Woolworth Bldg. 
A book that gives you a better knowledge of your work. 

















The Splice is Stronger than the Line When You Use Price $1 ° 00, P. ostpa id 
NATIONAL DOUBLE TUBE CONNECTORS 


Write for Prices Telephony Publishing Co. 


NATIONAL TEL. SUPPLY CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 
- Monadnock Block Chicago 














IT GLOWS, YOU KNOW 


That’s why there is no doubt or element of choice 
about the “VAC-M.” You can see it work. 


If seeing is believing, where is the argument? 
What are your objections? Send them to 


The National Electric Specialty Co. 
Toledo, Ohio 


H. E. GIFFORD, Jr., Gen. Sales Mgr., Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill. 














Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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Wilson, president; John Anderson, vice-president; Clarence 
‘Wilson, secretary and treasurer, and D. A. Van Trine, gen- 
eral manager. 

OBERLIN, KANsS.—The annual meeting of the Consolidated 
Telephone Co. was held recently and by unanimous vote the 
same board of. directors and officers were re-elected as fol- 
lows: A. S. Steele, president; W. T. Stevenson, vice-president ; 
H. O. Douglas, secretary; Otis L. Benton, treasurer; Gerold D. 
Benton, director. The president’s report indicated a prosperous 
condition of the affairs of the company and the past year as 
one of great progress in the affairs of the company. Among 
the most notable improvements during the past year was the 
installation of an entirely new, up-to-date plant at Norton. 


The company has a capital stock of $150,000 and the business’ 


is rapidly increasing. 

Utica, Kans.—The stockholders of the Utica Telephone Co. 
held their annual meeting recently and elected officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: C. Evel, president; }. D. Wheat- 
croft, vice-president; and A. B. Beatty, secretary-treasurer. 
The company was found to be in a good financial condition 
and it was decided to make a number of extensions during 
the coming year. 

OAKLAND, Mp.—The North Glade Mutual Telephone Co., 
which was recently organized, has elected officers for the 
ensuing year as follows: President, G. W. Moon; vice-presi- 
dent, Judge C. S. Harvey; secretary, J. L. Fitzwater, Jr.; treas- 
urer, D. E. Beckman. The trustees are A. H. Reckner, J. E. 
Beckman and Ervin Custer. 

Burr Oax, Micu.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Southern Michigan Telephone Co. the old board of 
directors was re-elected as follows: A. C. Himebaugh, R. C. 
Himebaugh, R. L. Himebaugh: and George Sheffield, of Burr 
Oak, T. A. Hilton, Coldwater, and John Babcock, Quincy. 

Howet.t, Micu.—The Livingston County Mutual Telephone 
Co. held its annual meeting recently, at which the officers were 
all re-elected: President, J. B. Fuller, Conway; vice-president, 
H. O. Richards, Oceola; secretary, . M. Lare, Howell; 
treasurer, George Newman, Fowlerville. The directors were 
also re-elected, as follows: FF. E. Bidwell, Brighton; Fred 
Kuehn, Fowlerville; Nelson Swarthout, Putnam; W. E. Earl, 
Howell: H. W. Norton, Marion. 

Morenci, Micu.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Morenci Telephone Co. the following officers and direc- 
tors were elected: President and manager, D. H. -Osgood; 
secretary and assistant manager, C. E. Smith; treasurer, Ar- 
thur Turner; directors, D. H. Osgood, A. Combs, C. E. Cot- 
trell, L. A. Kennedy, and Arthur Turner. 

BaRNARD, Mo.—The Farmers’ Telephone Co. held its an- 
nual meeting recently and elected the following officers: P. 
R. Melvin, president; H. Stalling, vice-president; J. W. Mil- 
ler, manager; F. H. Badger, secretary; George W. Cole, treas- 
urer. These officers also constitute the executive committee. 


SAVANNAH, Mo—The annual meeting of the Andrew 
County Mutual Telephone Co. was held recently and the elec- 
tion of officers resulted as follows: B. E. Carpenter, presi- 
dent; W. E. West, vice-president; O. V. Sells, secretary-treas- 
urer. J. H. White and Frank Kneal were elected to the di- 
rectorate. 

Lake Etmo, Minn.—The annual meeting of the Lake Elmo 
Rural Telephone Co. was held recently, at which officers for 
the coming year were elected as follows: President, Paul 
Meyer; vice-president, H. A. Fuller; secretary, Albert Loh- 
man; treasurer, H. G. Meyer. The following constitute the 
board of directors: Albert Moritz, Theo. Wier, G. A. Meyer, 
Maurice Malone, Louis Vollmer and Victor Lohmann. 

PLEASANT DALE, Nes.—At the annual meeting of the Pleas- 
ant Dale Telephone Co. the following officers and directors 
were elected: Willis Cady, president; T. H. Bishop, vice- 
president; Chris Ficke, treasurer; and Frank Kapke, Henry 
Thomas and Jay Gemmell, directors. 


Hittssporo, N. D.—The annual meeting of the Traill County 
Telephone Ca was held recently, at which the following di- 
rectors were chosen: John E. Paulson, C. C. Dalrymple, P. 
S. Peterson, A. Kundson, John Carmody, N. D. Nelson, A. 
G. Foogman. Following the stockholders’ meeting the direc- 
tors met and elected the following offi¢ers: President, John 
E. Paulsén; vice-president, C. C. Dalrymple; secretary and 
treasurer, A. G. Foogman; manager, A. T. Nicklawsky. 


Cransury, N. J.—At the annual meeting of the Farmers 
& Traders Telephone Co. the following officers and directors 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Henry W. Jef- 
fers; vice-president, J. V. B. Wycoff; secretary, Frank R. 
Adams; treasurer and manager, Walter S. Grover; directors, 
H. W. Jeffers, J. V. D. Perrine, Sylvanus Grover, W. S. Gro- 
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ver, J. V. B. Wycoff, H. N. Scott, F. R Adams, Howard 
Jemison and Forman Dyke. 

BuskirK Bripce, N. Y.—The Buskirk & South Cambridge 
Telephone Co. has elected the following directors and officers 
for the ensuing year: Directors, John P. Skiff, Duane Brown- 
ell, E. K. Brownell, Arthur Wyall, James McInerney, John 
Whiteside, Charles King, George Cornell and Wright Har- 
rington; president, John P. Skiff; secretarv, John Whiteside; 
treasurer, George Cornell. 

Geneva, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Geneva Tele- 
phone Co. officers and directors were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, B. G. Hubbell, of Buffalo; vice-president, J. B. Ander- 
son; secretary, J. W. Mellen; directors, D. J. VanAuken, H. 
A. Wheat, J. E. Brown, S. F. Dey, O. J. C. Rose, C. S. Bur- 
rall, A. G. Lewis. 


Wittow Point, N. Y.—The Willow Point Telephone Co. 
held its annual meeting recently, at which the following di- 
rectors were elected: Charles M. Golden, Stephen L. Noos- 
bickle, James N. Allen, James S. Olmstead, Edward P. Razey, 
Franklin Gates and Bernard F. O’Hara. The directors held a 
meeting directly after the stockholders’ meeting and elected 
officers as follows: President, Chas. M. Golden; vice-presi- 
dent, Stephen L. Noosbickle; secretary, James N. Allen; treas- 
urer, Franklin Gates. C. M. Golden was chosen superintend- 
ent and general manager. 


DeESHLER, Outo.—The Deshler Farmers Mutual Telephone 
Co. held its annual election of officers recently, choosing P. 
W. Tuessing, president and C. C. Harmon, secretarv. 

LEMOYNE, Ounto.—At the annual meeting of the Lemoyne- 
Woodville Telephone Co., officers for the coming year were 
chosen as follows: J. L. Heman, president; E. G. Baker, 
secretary; A. H. King, treasurer, and A. C. Root, general 
manager. The old board of directors was retained. 


MEYERSDALE, Pa.—At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Economy Telephone Co. the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President, H. G. Will, Meyers- 
dale; vice-president, W. H. Fritz, Garrett; secretary, H. W. 
Shultz and treasurer, S. B. Philson, both of Meyersdale. The 
directors are: H. G. Will, H. W. Schultz, John Wagaman, 
W. H. Fritz, George W. Buckman, James Stufft, J. M. Gam- 
bert, Israel Gross, and D. W. Snyder. 


Pine Bank, Pa.—The stockholders of the Pine Bank, Jolly- 
town & Bluff Telephone Co. held their yearly meeting recently, 
at which officers and directors for the following year were 
elected: William H. Coen, of Pine Bank, president; Roy 
Clovis, of Jollytown, secretary; Matthias Meighen, Pine Bank, 
treasurer; directors, William H. Coen; Jacob Simpson, Roy 
Clovis, Matthias Meighen, J. A. Carpenter, R. E. L. Carpen- 
ter, J. C. Huffman, William Porter and J. P. Eakin. 


WEstERLY, R. I.—At the annual stockholders’ meeting of the 
Westerly Automatic Telephone Co., the following directors and 
officers were elected: Directors, J. H. Macomber, George L. 
Stillmah, Frederick P. Lewis, J. Irving Maxson, Chas. E. Sher- 
man, Dexter B. Potter, Robert Drysdale, John Champlin, Chas. 
T. Howard, T. J. Bannon, H. C. Knight; president, John 
Champlin; vice-president, A. B. Crafts; treasurer, Chas. E. 
Sherman; secretary, Wm. A. Sheffield; general manager, John 
Champlin. 


Cascape, Wis.—At the annual meeting of the Cascade Tele- 
phone Co. officers for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: President, W. W. Ford; secretary, Dr. J. A. Hoffman; 
treasurer, W. W. Jewett. The directors are as follows: W. 
W. Ford, Dr. J. A. Hoffman, A. P. Croghan, W. W. Jewett 
and W. Joslyn. 


CUMBERLAND, Wis.—At the annual meeting of the McKin- 
ley Telephone Co. the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, C. A. Ness; vice-president, E. J. 
Pfluger; secretary, J. H. Lejeune; treasurer, Andrew Stoll. 
The directors are as follows: C. A. Ness, E. J. Pfluger, J. 
H. Leieune, C. A. Blomquist, Arthur Johnson, Severt Knut- 
son, Jacob Miller, Lee Weldon, Peter Rasmussen, Frank En- 
gelbert and H. E. Anderson. 


Miscellaneous. 


OrLANDO, FLa.—W. H. Reynolds & Son have sold the Orlando 
Telephone Exch., to Hale Dean, of Richmond, Ky., who will 
take active charge of the plant. 

Apion, Irt.—Arch Bassett, owner and manager of the AI- 
bion Telephone Co. has sold the entire business to the Commer- 
cial Telephone Co., of Robinson, II. 

Fr. KLtaMATH, OrE.—The Klamath Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. has filed notice of dissolution. 








